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Chronicle 


Home News.—lIn a statement given to the press on 
June 7, Secretary Hughes made public the general trend 
of the diplomatic negotiations which are now in progress 
between the United States and Mex- 
ico. The publication of the main 
features of the treaty of amity and 
commerce which the United States has proposed to Gen- 
- eral Obregon, through the American Charge d’Affaires 
at Mexico City, is somewhat unusual, but has for its pur- 
pose to correct the misunderstandings that are clouding 
the matter. Mr. Hughes in his statement declares that 
the United States desires immediate and cordial relations 
of mutual helpfulness to exist between the two coun- 
tries, and he adds that there is no obstacle to recogni- 
tion of the Government of Mexico by the United States, 
provided the former gives guarantees that she will per- 
form her fundamental obligation in the protection both 
of persons and of rights of property validly acquired. 

The reason for insisting that formal guarantees shall 
be given on the matter, is the ambiguity which attaches 
to certain provisions in the Mexican Constitution pro- 


Proposed Treaty 
with Mexico 


mulgated in 1917 and to certain decrees issued subse- 
quently to its promulgation by the then president Car- 
ranza, both provisions and decrees being of a confisca- 
tory nature. The Administration at Washington intends 
to protect the legitimate rights of American citizens, and 
to this effect demands that the Mexican Government shall 
give explicit guarantees that neither these provisions nor 
these decrees shall operate retroactively and by so dong 
deprive Americans of valid titles to property: 

If these provisions are to be put into effect retroactively, the 
properties of American citizens will be confiscated on a great 
scale. This would constitute an international wrong of the 
gravest character and this Government could not submit to its 
accomplishment. If it be said that this wrong is not intended, 
and that the Constitution of Mexico of 1917 will not be con- 
strued to permit, or enforced so as to effect, confiscation. then 
it is important that this should be made clear by guarantees in 
proper form. The provisions of the Constitution and the Exec- 
utive decrees which have been formulated with confiscatory pur- 
poses make it obviously necessary that the purposes of Mexico 
should be definitely set forth. 

The contention of the United States is that Mexico, if 
it has not intention of confiscating American property, 
should have no difficulty about stating this attitude offi- 
cially. If Mexico, on the other hand, intends to confis- 
cate American property, the United States will refuse 
recognition on the ground that Mexico contemplates per- 
petrating against the citizens of this country a grave in- 
ternational wrong. The Secretary of State does not 
propose to leave the decision as to the justice of claims 
solely to the good pleasure of Mexico. Accordingly he 
demands that an international tribunal be set up: 

The proposed treaty also provides for the conclusion of a 
convention for the settlement of claims for losses of life and 
property, which, of course, means the prompt establishment of a 
suitable claims commission in which both countries would be 
represented in order to effect a just settlement 

Ireland.—The opening of the Parliament of Northern 
Ireland took place in the Council Chamber of the City 
Hall at Belfast on June 7, with the Nationalist and Sinn 
Fein members noticeably absent. The 
forty Unionist members who were 
present proceeded to the organization 
of the House. Sir James Craig announced the following 
Cabinet: Home Secretary, Sir Dawson Bates; Minister 
of Finance, H. M. Pollock; Minister of Education, the 
Marquis of Londonderry; Minister of Labor, J. M. An- 
drews; Minister of Agriculture, Hon. E. A. Archdale. 


Carsonism and 
Conquest 
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The new Viceroy, Viscount Fitzalan, was in attendance, 
but being a Catholic, although a supporter of Sir Edward 
Carson, he was given a very cool reception. During the 
course of his first speech he referred to the “ horrible 
crimes committed by Black and Tans.” Among the in- 
fluential members of the Ulster Parliament are to be 
found two Unionists, McGuffin and Coote, by name, who 
according to a dispatch to the New York World have 
formally pledged themselves to start a drive against all 
suspected Sinn Feiners. The purpose of the drive in the 
words of the dispatch is “ to exterminate all political and 
religious opposition, and leave Ulster in undisputed pos- 
session.”” The fact that Orangemen are enrolled in the 
police and defense forces and are fully armed and 
equipped by Dublin Castle gives emphasis to their pledge. 

The opening of the Parliament finds the Irish problem 
as far from settlement as it was a year ago. In fact the 
likelihood of crushing the Republican forces is even more 
remote than it ever was. The British Government has, 
it claims, more or less effectively blocked the full func- 
tioning of the Republic by a countrywide system of mil- 
itary law courts; it has confined approximately 3,000 per- 
sons in internment camps and placed in jail both in 
Ireland and in England something like 1,000 more peo- 
ple; it is engaged in hunting down many thousand others. 
The Republican forces, so far from being crushed, are 
better organized today than at any previous time, and 
well-informed persons do not hesitate to place their num- 
ber as high as 40,000, ready to take the place of those 
who disappear either through capture or death. There 
is no disposition on the part of British officials to mini- 
mize the strength or efficiency of the Republicans, and 
Dublin Castle itself, the stronghold of the Crown, is 
being guarded with the strictest care against the possi- 
bility of an attack. 

The spirit of the Republicans and their determination 
are being fortified by such incidents as the condemna- 
tion to six months’ imprisonment of two Catholic 
priests, the Rev. P. Gaynor and the Rev. M. McKenna, 
by court-martial sentence, and the execution of Edward 
Foley and Patrick Maher, who were charged with par- 
ticipation in the murder of a constabulary sergeant, 
although it is said they proved a strong alibi. Just before 
going to execution a message to the Republicans was 
signed jointly by the two condemned men. It read as 
follows: 

To all the boys: Fight on, struggle on, for the honor, glory and 
freedom of dear old Ireland. Our hearts go out to all our dear 
friends. Our souls will go out to God at 7 o’clock this morning, 
and our bodies, when Ireland is free, shall go to Galbally. Our 
blood shall not be shed in vain for Ireland and we have a strong 
presentiment on going to see our God that Ireland will soon be 


free. We gladly give our lives that a smile may lighten the face 
of our dear, dark Rosaleen! Farewell! Farewell! 


At the same time another man, William Mitchell, was 
executed in the Mountjoy prison. His case was remark- 
able for the fact that the accused was the only member 
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of the constabulary put to death and he killed a British 
official. 


The indiscretion committed by Rear-Admiral Sims, a 
Canadian by birth, an American by employment, in his 
recent foolish “ American Jackass” speech, is likely to 
have consequences not anticipated by 
him. The Secretary of the Navy 
at once dispatched a cable, express- 
ing amazement at the extracts he had read from 
the speech, in which the Admiral was quoted as having 
made strictures on the loyalty of American sympathizers 
with the Sinn Fein movement, and in particular at that 
portion of it in which the Admiral is quoted “ as having 
advised the British to ignore any resolution forced by 
these jackass votes.” Secretary Denby ordered Admiral 
Sims to admit the remarks or to make adequate explana- 
tions. As Admiral Sims delayed answering the Secre- 
tary’s message, he received another communication in 
which he was informed that his leave was revoked, and 
that he was to return to the United States immediately 
and report at once to the Secretary of the Navy. 

The speech of Admiral Sims has been widely and un- 
favorably commented on. The Manchester Guardian, 
expressing the more outspoken English views, said edi- 
torially : 


Sims’ 
Speech 


Among the many points forgotten by the American Admiral 

are that the Sinn Fein and the murder gangs are as distinct 
from each other as the British Government and the other mur- 
der gangs that profess to be doing its work. That the most 
striking point in Ireland’s relation to the great war was not the 
insane effort of a few wild extremists to help the Germans, but 
the great number and excellent quality of Irish soldiers who 
abounded in Irish, Australian, Canadian, English and Scottish 
regiments. That an even more remarkable degree of participa- 
tion by Irishmen in the overthrow of Germany was only pre- 
vented by the folly of a few anti-Irish politicians at the War 
Office and elsewhere, who choked off the great recruiting 
movement started by John Redmond. By ignoring such facts, 
Admiral Sims has assimilated himself to an intemperate kind 
of English party man. 
Some of the comments of prominent Americans fol- 
low: Senator Medill McCormick: “It is grossly im- 
proper for a naval officer abroad to asperse the loyalty 
of a great number of fellow-citizens. I am disgusted.” 
Senator James A. Reed: “It is simply nauseating.” 
Senator George W. Morris: “ He merely demonstrated 
his complete ignorance of the Irish question.” Congress- 
man Basil Manly: “It is difficult to see how President 
Harding can avoid administering a public rebuke to Ad- 
miral Sims.” Hannis Taylor, former Ambassador to 
Spain: “ Admiral Sims would be wise to remember that 
we now have a responsible Government instead of gov- 
ernmental chaos.” 


Italy.—The recent elections, together with the cam- 
paign preceding it, gave rise in the anti-clerical and So- 
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cialistic press to misstatements and calumnies which the 
The Osservatore Osservatore Romano thinks it neces- 
Romano and the sary to refute. In doing so it exposes 
Elections its own policy in its true light as well 
as the intentions and program of the Holy See. In a 
leading article entitled “Le Elezioioni Insegnino” it 
speaks substantially as follows: The Osservatore Ro- 
mano, as everybody knows, kept entirely out of the recent 
electoral campaign. It belongs to no party, not even 
the Partido Popolare. It is true that liberal journals un- 
friendly to the Holy See, in order to discredit the Par- 
tido Popolare, keep on repeating that the latter is the 
Catholic party, the party in favor with the Holy See 
as well as supported by the Osservatore Romano. But 
this is purely campaign matter. The Partido Popolare 
is a political party pure and simple. It has been neither 
approved nor condemned by the Holy See. It cannot 
then, and must not, be called the Catholic party, as if it 
were the authorized exponent and representative of 
Catholicism before the nation or in Parliament. Like 
other political groups, it must be judged solely by its 
program and its acts. As to the Osservatore Romano, 
observer, as its name indicates, of passing events, it must 
necessarily take into account the results of the electoral 
campaign of last month. 


The Osservatore Romano made some remarks on the 
elections a few days after the heated campaign was over, 
and some at least of the returns were known. The Ste- 
fani Agenzia, in reality, the Government, almost imme- 
diately stated officially, that, with the exception of the 
usual disturbances of a minor nature, the elections had 
been quiet. Yet, during the whole of the electoral cam- 
paign, and as far as_the end of May, at least a hundred 
persons were killed and twice that number wounded. 
Before the campaign, something like a civil war raged 
in Italy. During the campaign the disturbances were of 
a still more serious nature. 


If we look calmly and impartially at the general re- 
sult of the elections, we come to this conclusion. The 
intermediate parties, those that lie between the Socialists 
and the Popular party, and forming what is known as the 
Constitutionalist Union, no longer exercise any important 
influence on Italian opinion. If these parties had faced the 
elections on their own program and merits and separately, 
it is almost certain that they would now have in Parlia- 
ment either no representatives at all or only a bare hand- 
ful, a staff without an army. The press of these de- 
feated parties is making unusual efforts to create the 
opinion that the Socialists were beaten. But the facts 
are evident. The Socialists and the Popular party return 
to power stronger than before. These intermediary par- 
ties have therefore seen their day in Italy. No matter 
what the personal authority of a leader may be, their 
program means nothing more to the Italian people. 
Italians are weary of their anti-clericalism flavored with 
coarse Masonic wit. The reason for this disgust is plain. 
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These parties, in order to get any votes at all, were 
obliged to keep the positive part of their program in the 
dark, and to present themselves before the voters camou- 
flaged behind the Constitutional Union, with a purely 
negative program directed against the Socialists and the 
Popular party, especially the latter. 


The Osservatore Romano may be mistaken but it 
maintains that the day of these hybrid unions is already 
passing away, if it be not already gone. In a not dis- 
tant future, the adherents of the bloc, if they do not 
want to withdraw altogether from political life, must, 
either present themselves before the voters on their own 
merits, and on their own platform and face the result, or 
throw in their lot with the Socialists or the Popular 
party. They must solve that dilemma if they still wish to 
take an active part in the struggles in Parliament. 


Mexico.—The Government is evidently determined to 
carry out relentlessly the ideals of the revolution as ex- 
pressed by Obregon at the time of his insurrection against 
Carranza. In a cautious way, here 
and there, the most odious articles 
contained in the Constitution are 
gradually being enforced. In Puebla a scandalous law- 
suit was staged that ended in an unjust decision enabling 
the Government to seize the properties belonging to the 
Church and private persons, and held by them in the 
name of a corporation known as La Piedad. Repetitions 
of this act are reported from Durango and Michoacan. 
In Guadalajara thirty such lawsuits are to be brought. 
Two have already begun: one against the seminary, the 
other against the Jesuit college. To ensure confiscation 
an extreme Jacobin has been appointed Attorney of 
State in place of the previous official, who had shown 
considerable moderation. The parish priest of San Angel 
has been cast into prison for having two schools. In 
Puebla and Morelia the Teresian Sisters were ordered 
by decree to vacate their magnificent colleges. The peo- 
ple gathered in a body to prevent this, and the decree was 
suspended. In Leon the Government is insisting on an 
inventory of the contents of the churches. Two months 
ago an order was issued calling for the removal of the 
priests in charge of the churches. The appointment of 
their successors is to be made by the city council and ten 
citizens. Many acts of injustice are being committed 
that have not yet become public. 


Confiscation of 
Church Property 


A circular issued by the Stamp Tax Office, in the State 
of Guanajuato, April 22, 1921, quotes the laws by whose 
authority orders are given, that no repairs or improve- 
ments may be made by churches or on church property 
without the express permission of the Department of the 
Treasury and Public Credit. This circular was sent to 
all priests by governmental orders. Another circular 
issued in the same State, March 21, 1921, and signed by 
the Department of Estates, orders that all priests or per- 
sons responsible for the care of the churches or property 
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belonging to the Church file immediately, with the proper 
officials, an itemized inventory of the property under their 
charge. In Morelia the Police Department has author- 
ized anew the law of December 14, 1874, which says that: 
“No minister or individual of either sex may use a spe- 
cial dress (uniform) or button or badge indicating re- 
ligious belief, under penalty of a fine of from 10.00 to 
200.00 pesos.” The law is quoted in full, showing that 
the enactment of it is under the direct control of the 
various State Governors. 


Bolshevism is clearly enjoying official protection. In 
Jalisco its application has been so scandalous that owners 
of land and other property will soon be reduced to pov- 

erty. In the meantime, those who 

Bolshevist Methods jaye seized the lands fail to cultivate 

Employed tbem for lack of means. The result 
will be, as in Russia, a most terrible famine and the ruin 
of the country. There are cases like that of Don Rafael 
Garcia, who began work at the age of sixteen and finally 
saved enough to buy a plantation on which he installed 
an irrigation system. At the age of seventy, with seven 
children, three of them mutes, he is now deprived of his 
property and left nothing but his house, with a road over 
the mountain to Lake Chapala. 

Lands are forced upon the villages. As these refuse 
to accept property taken from others, a commission, con- 
sisting of the worst characters in the village, is appointed 
to accept the lands in the name of the village. In a cir- 
cular issued by the Chamber of Agriculture (of Mexico), 
the clergy of Guadalajara are charged with obstructing 
the ideals of the Revolution by dissuading the villages 
from accepting these lands. 


The course of events shows that Bolshevism is making 
a rapid and alarming advance. Examples of it have re- 
cently been given in the massacre of people in the streets 

of Morelia and in the planting of the 

Bolshevist Acts of Red flag on the cathedrals of Mexico, 

yummie Guadalajara, Morelia and other places 
on May 1. The result of such actions may be a serious 
upheaval, with ail the consequences that naturally follow 
upon such disorder. Indications of this have already 
been given in the attack upon the Archbishop of Mexico 
and the dynamiting of the Archbishop’s residence in 
Guadalajara, causing considerable damage to the respec- 
tive properties. In Morelia the Reds pledged themselves 
to kill two Catholics each day. Until quite recently they 
have been able to carry out their threats. In Mexico City 
they swore to profane the Basilica of Our Lady of Guada- 
lupe and kill the Archbishop, 

The Government makes many promises, especially 
abroad, but its public and official actions are in direct 
violation of these pledges. Thus, without any effect, it 
issued a decree for the return of all confiscated property, 
and the President, in an official address on September 16, 
even declared that the properties had been restored. 
Under these intolerable conditions the Archbishops of 
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Mexico City, Michoacan, Guadalajara and Linares, to- 
gether with the Bishops of Aguascalientes and Cuerna- 
Bishops’ Joint Letter vaca, have addressed a joint letter to 
to President President Obregon, replying to the 
Obregon charges current in official circles that 
the Episcopate is politically active against the Govern- 
ment, and is attempting to obstruct its acts by means of 
Catholic organizations. Their purpose, they declare, is 
not merely to defend themselves against calumny, but to 
do their part in contributing to that concord which should 
prevail among all Mexicans, and without which peace is 
impossible. After briefly setting forth their principles 
they thus continue to explain the position of Catholics 
in Mexico: 













































It is true that at the time of the promulgation of the Con- 
stitution of 1917 the majority of the Mexican Bishops pro- 
tested against it because it unjustly violated the most funda- 
mental rights of the Catholics as applied to their schools, their 
religion, their acts of worship, their churches and other edifices 
necessary to the exercise of their religious life. It is also true 
that we have made very definite statements about the claims 
which should be made by Catholics against the Government, and 
which they should continue to make, until they obtain that real 
religious liberty which is their right. Finally it is true that we 
have published pastoral letters and other documents in defense 
of the Catholic Faith against the propaganda of the Protestants, 
the Socialists, and the Bolsheviki; but this we do not believe 
can be called opposition to the Government. It must be granted 
that Catholics possess the right to be instructed in all that they 
should do to defend their rights and preserve their Faith and 
morals. 

We believe that Catholics might with justice protest against 
any government declaring itself a propagandist of theories that 
are openly repugnant to those principles which must direct the 
private and public conduct and the consciences of Christian men. 
True, all this is an activity in public affairs that is maliciously 
called meddling in politics, but it is an activity based upon those 
rghts which are inherent in the Faith and religion which we 
Catholics profess, an activity in defense only of our rights 
against the attacks made upon them, an activity, finally, that will 
disappear the very day that those injustices are blotted from 
our Constitution, and Catholics are granted the same liberty 
that is enjoyed in other countries. 

Regarding those manifestations which Catholics have made 
against certain acts of local Governors, it can be shown that all 
have been carried out in a lawful manner by them. They have 
in no case exceeded their rights. No one has been promoted in 
any manner by the Bishops. We therefore fail to see in these 
acts any reason for charging us with hostility to the Govern- 
ment. 

There is not the least doubt that the Mexican Government can 
depend upon the sincere support of its Catholic citizens if it 
will but repeal those laws which hold the people in bonds of 
slavery, so far as religion is concerned, and will recognize in an 
effective manner all the rights expressed in paragraph I of 
Article 24, and paragraph II of Article 130, of the Constitution, 
but which have been nullified unfortunately by Articles 3, 4, 27, 
and 130, and restricted in Article 24 itself. 





In conclusion the Bishops express their hope that these 
statements may dissipate any doubt or distrust that may 
have entered into the President’s mind, and that his Gov- 
ernment may be such as to bring to the Mexican people 
the peace for which they long. 
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A Forerunner of Einstein 


James J. Watsu, M.D., Ph.D. 


UCH attention has been given to Einstein’s the- 
M ory. Yet we must regard his opinions, until 

they have been confirmed in various ways, as 
far from representing a completely new idea. Rarely is 
it given to a man to hit upon an idea that others have 
never thought about before. Even a comparatively slight 
knowledge of the history of human thinking will often 
suffice to show that men of an older time left very definite 
traces of their labor upon subjects that seem the very 
newest of the new in novelties of thought. 


As a matter of fact deep foundations for Einstein’s 
work had been laid in the long-ago by men whose 
originality must be considered greater than his, for they 
took the first steps across the boundary of the known 
into the unknown. Like the pioneers who ventured into 
hitherto undiscovered countries they deserve to have 
their names placed on the territories which they first ex- 
plored. If that were done, Einstein’s name would be 
given to a single province only on a continent which 
should rightly receive its title from another and an earlier 
discoverer. 

Finstein’s theory is, of course, only a further devel- 
opment of non-Euclidean geometry. Usually the first 
step in non-Euclidean geometry has been referred to 
Bolyai, the Hungarian mathematician of the early nine 
teenth century, but in recent years it has come to be 
recognized that the real founder of non-Euclidean geo 
metry was Father Jerome Saccheri, S.J., who wrote in 
the early part of the eighteenth century. This good 
Jesuit, whose book, after the fashion of the time, bore 
the rather lengthy Latin title, “ Euclides ab Omni Naevo 
Vindicatus sive Conatus Geometricus quo Stabiliuntur 
Prima Ipsa Universae Geometriae Principia,” which is 
translated into “ Euclid Freed of Every Fleck, or a Geo- 
metric Endeavor in Which are Established the Founda- 
tion Principles of Universal Geometry,” had enjoyed the 
advantage of some of the best teaching in mathematics in 
his time. His professor had been the Jesuit Father, Tom- 
maso Ceva, after whose brother Giovanni the Ceva 
theorem is named. 

Latin was the universal tongue of scholars at the time, 
so of course the book was written in Latin and it may 
be as well to add that “one of the foremost classical 
scholars in America,” Dr. M. W. Humphreys, who read 
the page proofs of the American reprint, declared: “ The 
Latin is almost classical and is remarkably clear. The 
superiority of the Latinity over that of the New Testa- 
ment Vulgate is very marked.” The very Latin of it, 
however, which made it so accessible in every country 
and to all scholars in its author’s time kept it from be- 
ing understood by modern scholars, and so it sank into 
utter neglect until, in 1889, it was accidently discovered 


by Father Manganotti, S.J. Only two or three copies, at 
most, of the original are known to exist. When the first 
accounts of it were published all sorts of curious mis- 
takes were made with regard to it, including the sugges- 
tion that apparently Father Saccheri himself had been a 
little afraid of at least “a distracting heretical tendency ”’ 
on his part in allowing these thoughts in contradiction of 
Euclid to enter his mind, and had considered them as 
a temptation against which he kept up “ a perpetual strug 
gle.” So far is this from the truth that no one has ever 
been more respectful to Euclid and at the same time 
more profoundly intent on what might lie beyond Euclid 
than Father Saccheri. Fortunately his book has now 
been issued in English, translated by Professor George 
Bruce Halsted and published by the Open Court Pub- 
lishing Company, Chicago. 

Since so much popular attention has been centered on 
Einstein and his theory it seems only fair to present some 
popular notions with regard to Einstein’s great predeces- 
sor of two centuries ago. As was well said by a brother 
Italian, Corrado Segre, Saccheri’s supremely original 
discovery may well be described as: 

A century plant, an almost miraculous apparition, which ap- 
peared first in 1733, not to flower again until 1832, when John 
Bolyai published, in his “ Science of Absolute Space,” his beau- 
tiful deduction of the circle in terms of its radius, and now 
again in 1920 when the formulae deduced by Einstein have been 
confirmed in a variety of ways and in a most brilliant manner. 

How much of intellectual courage and strong reliance 
on one’s own independent conclusions was demanded for 
an attempt to complete or add anything to Euclid’s prin- 
ciples can be very well realized from some of the com- 
pliments that have been paid by distinguished mathemat- 
ical and scientific authorities to Euclid’s magnificent 
work. Within a year or two of the publication of Sac- 
cheri’s first adventure into non-Euclidean geometry, Ed- 
mund Stone, a Fellow of the Royal Society of England, 
called Euclid’s “ Elements ” : 

A work whose propositions have such an admirable connection 
and dependence, whose demonstrations are so convincing, elegant 
and perspicuous, that it is beyond the skill of man to contrive 
better. This is the happy Empire wherein Truth has had an 
uninterrupted reign for upward of two thousand years, in pro- 
found peace. 

As time went on and our great modern developments 
in science and mathematics occurred, this high praise 
was never minimized, but re-echoed and emphasized 
down the centuries to our own time. Mr. Alfred Rus- 
sell Wallace, speaking of all the time before the seven- 
teenth century, says: “ Then going backward, we can 
find nothing of the first rank except Euclid’s wonderful 
system of geometry, perhaps the most remarkable prod- 
uct of the earliest civilizations.” Indeed there is probably 
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no more disturbing fact in history for those who are 
ready to assert the unfailing progress of mankind than 
the compliments that have been paid in our own twen- 
tieth century to Euclid, who wrote well above 2000 years 
ago. Halsted, in his translator’s “ Preface” to this vol- 
ume of Saccheri, quotes Philip Kelland, who as Senior 
Wrangler at Cambridge in England, held the highest 
position in the mathematical world in Britain. Kelland 
declares: 

It is certain that from its completeness, uniformity and fault- 
lessness, from its arrangement and progressive character, and 
from the universal adoption of the completest and best line of 
argument, Euclid’s “ Elements” stands pre-eminently at the head 
of all human productions. In no science, in no department of 
knowledge, has anything appeared like this work. For upward 
of 2,000 years it has commanded the admiration of mankind. 

No one has, of course, ever called into doubt any 
proposition of Euclid. Some of the assumptions that 
he has made have, however, failed to meet with the abso- 
lute approval of modern mathematicians ; but it must not 
be forgotten that for two milleniums Euclid’s axioms 
and postulates remained undoubted. Then came a Jesuit 
professor of logic and mathematics who ventured to 
doubt about them. Before Saccheri, as Halsted says, no 
one had, even for a moment, thought of contradicting 
any of them. His doubts, as is always the case with 
genius, proved to be not merely destructively critical, but 
constructively analytical. By the time he had pushed 
his thoughts to their legitimate conclusions, he had added 
a new phase to mathematics. He took Euclid’s most 
famous postulate—that which proclaims that two par- 
allel lines will never meet—and supposing a case in which 
this would not be true, created a new system of mathe- 
matics, the non-Euclidean geometry. Of his reasoning 
Corrado Segre, whom Halsted pronounces a genius, says: 
“ The book constitutes an ensemble of logic and of geo- 
metric acumen which may well be called perfect.” 





Saccheri further ventured to express a doubt with re- 
gard to one of the best known and most readily accepted 
theorems of the old Greek geometer. It has been sug- 
gested that the most beautiful theorem of geometry is 
the thirty-first of Euctid’s third book: “ The angles in 
a semi-circle make a right angle.” Saccheri’s own 
Proposition 18, is: “ According as an angle inscribed in 
a semi-circle *= right, obtuse or acute, the hypothesis of 
right, obtuse or acute angle is true.” FEuclid’s proposi- 
tion in this matter had been looked upon as so positive 
that Dante ventured to quote it in Canto XIII of the 
Paradiso: 

Or if in semicircle can be made 

Triangle so that it have no right angle, 
as if this were an impossibility. Yet Saccheri ventured 
to doubt it as inevitably or invariably true, and with that 
has been connected the hypothesis of the possibility that 
the sum of the angles of a triangle may be less than 
two right angles, in a geometrical state of affairs where 
one perpendicular might meet the other. Dante’s refer- 
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ence indeed is very much as if a modern poet should 
talk of the impossibility of the squaring of the circle, 
yet the germ of a great discovery was hidden beneath 
this very possibility. 

Saccheri had been prepared for this work by his teach- 
ing and study of logic. The other book of his that we 
possess, “ Logica Demonstrativa,” is worthy of the genius 
who was to open up a new and marvelously suggestive 
path in mathematics. This attracted a great deal of at- 
tention in its own time, for it went through no less than 
three editions. Saccheri seems to have been rather 
modest about it, however, for the first edition (Milan, 
1697), published when the young Jesuit was not yet 
thirty, does not give the name of the author, though it 
bears the “Jmprimatur Permissu Superiorum.” It is 
simply published as a set of theses defended by one of 
his students, Count Gravere. The significance of this 
little volume may very well be realized from the fact 
that it dwells particularly on the distinction between the 
nominal and the real definition, and formed a signal an- 
ticipation of John Stuart Mills’ famous distinction along 
the same lines. No wonder that it has been said that 
this gives him the right to an eminent place in the history 
of modern logic. 

The man who had thus anticipated two series of ideas 
destined to occupy so much attention in the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries was born at San Remo, in Italy, 
in 1667, and entered the Jesuit Order at the age of eigh- 
teen, when already noted for his intellectual capacity. 
He had completed his novitiate and the years of juniorate 
in 1690, and then did some teaching of grammar and 
took up his philosophy. Four years later he was sent to 
teach philosophy in the Jesuit college of Turin. Here 
he completed his little book on logic. Later his mathe- 
matical genius was recognized and he taught mathe- 
matics for many years, completing his work on non- 
Euclidean geometry, which was not, however, published 
until after his death. This took place just at the begin- 
ning of the fourth decade of the eighteenth century. He 
had lived a very simple religious life, teaching in many 
places and probably had no idea himself that he had 
accomplished a task which was to be so significant in 
the long-after time. Like his compatriot Columbus who 
while looking for Indians discovered Americans but 
called them Indians, or like Abbot Mendel studying the 
pea plants in the monastery garden, he had lighted on a 
great discovery that was to influence deeply subsequent 
generations. 

With the coming of the new scholastic year, when 
students of mathematics become interested in Einstein’s 
theory, surely the story of this old-fashioned genius who 
took the first step out into the unknown territory beyond 
Euclid should be told to them. As in the case of Colum- 
bus, so in the present instance others have received more 
than their share of honor for Father Saccheri’s discov- 
eries. It is time that we should make up, to some extent 
at least, for this neglect of him. 
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The Future of Organized Labor 


J. B. CuLEMANS 


O be quite plain at the very outset, it seems evident 
that organized labor in its present form is but a 
transient stage in the economic development of 
society. It is fated to give place to a newer industrial 
organization that will not only be different, but will offer 
a more efficient remedy for social ills and mete out fuller 
justice to the worker by giving him his rightful share in 
the wealth he helps to create. 

Organized labor has rendered inestimable service to 
the workers of the world. Until it came in the field, 
they were wage slaves indeed, absolutely dependent upon 
the greed and the caprice of the employer. They had 
no redress for their grievances, no recourse in their trou- 
bles and risks to life and limb entailed by the hazards 
of their occupation and the introduction of new machin- 
ery. Organization made the workers conscious of their 
place and their power in society. It brought about the 
installation of safety devices in shops and mines and 
on railroads. It contended, truly, that the laborer should 
not be thrown upon public charity when in distress, and 
through legislation it secured compensation for injury, 
disability and accidental death. In some countries old- 
age pensions have been secured through its instrumen- 
tality. It has made a start on minimum-wage legisla- 
tion. It has made the worker more independent of pow- 
erful and often arbitrary capitalistic organizations, and 
through collective bargaining secured for him the higher 
wages and the greater degree of material comfort that 
were due him in all justice. These and other benefits 
have secured for organized labor a high place in the 
estimation and the affection of its members, and of all 
who have the welfare of the toiling masses at heart. 

Yet, withal, this is a one-sided view of the labor prob- 
lem. The fact remains that the majority of the work- 
ers, even of the skilled workers, are not organized. Those, 
together with the vast number of unskilled laborers, are 
as powerless as ever. They are at the mercy of employ- 
ers and of fluctuating economic conditions. Even organ- 
ized labor takes advantage of their fellow-workers’ help- 
lessness. When any given craft is on strike, its mem- 
bers do not scruple to accept unskilled jobs at much 
lower wages than their own, thus taking away oppor- 
tunities from the ordinary worker. During a time of 
depression like the present, this pitiless competition be- 
comes a serious matter. Again, strikes are so frequent 
that the benefits gained are lost during long periods of 
inactivity. Organized labor has countenanced leaders 
who called strikes at their own will without giving the 
membership an opportunity to vote. And “ steam roller” 
methods in strike votes are by no means uncommon. A 
pittance is paid to the men as strike benefits. But the 
leaders who call the strike and conduct it, are unwill- 
ing to take the same small strike benefits their men are 


forced to accept. The high wages of the leaders go on 


as usual. 

Bribe taking and even violence have been countenanced 
at times to extort advantages or concessions that it 
seemed impossible to gain at once by lawful means. In 
the calling and the conduct of strikes the rights of the 
public are often ignored and serious suffering is inflicted 
upon a large number of helpless people. These and sim- 
ilar excesses should not be considered as essentially and 
unavoidably connected with organized labor. But they 
are real, unpleasant and unendurable facts none the less. 

At the present time the principal aim of organized 
labor is to raise wages as high as possible and to shorten 
working hours as much as possible. Such a policy, if 
it were to be consistently pursued to the end, would be 
suicidal and defeat its own purpose: production would 
soon reach the vanishing point. Besides, by arbitrarily 
curtailing production, the prices of commodities are 
bound to be increased to the purchaser, the worker in- 
cluded, thus neutralizing his higher remuneration. The 
minimum of labor, with the highest wages with the max- 
imum of free time, seems to be the goal of not a few. 
Reasonable enjoyment should be denied no one. Every- 
one, every laborer especially, is entitled to it in all jus- 
tice. But man’s greatest happiness does not lie in dolce 
far niente. Real enduring contentment and joy are found 
only in work. They hold up a false ideal, one pregnant 
with evils and ills, to the individual and to society, who 
contend otherwise. 

The fact of the matter is that in the large mass of 
workers a comparatively small group of organized labor- 
ers form a privileged class and are becoming more and 
more actuated by class interest. They largely copy capi- 
talism, its methods and its aims. They use the very tac- 
tics of capitalism. Perhaps it is because organized labor 
and capital have so much in common that they are so 
antagonistic to each other. At any rate if the exactions 
of capitalism need to be curbed; if because of these very 
exactions capitalism is doomed to disappear from the 
industrial world, in the view of many economists, it is 
equally certain that organized labor, merely by pursuing 
its present policy of ever higher wages and ever shorter 
hours, will encompass its own doom. Labor leaders are 
so engrossed in gaining advantages for today that they 
seem to give no thought to the future. They appear to 
imagine that society can stand still while the grim strug- 
gle between capital and labor is going on forever. Yet 
the world is moving, moving in spite of all of us. And 
if labor is to gain the full benefit of the changes that 
are even now taking place, and out of which a different 
social order will slowly and painfully emerge, it might 
well concern itself seriously with the duties that the mor- 
row is bound to bring. Indeed labor can take the shap- 
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ing of the new order largely in its own hands by grasp- 
ing its opportunities as they present themselves. And 
these opportunities are manifold and pressing. 

At present the organized laborer is mostly a blind fol- 
lower of his superior officers. He puts in his eight hours 
of work and draws his pay, or goes on strike and draws 
his pittance, giving the subject of his employment little 
further thought. If the opportunity came to any craft 
to take over their particular business and run it somewhat 
on the plan of a gild or a cooperative society, few if 
any would be familiar enough with it to make a begin- 
ning, to say nothing of making a success of the venture. 
The sources and the purchase of raw materials, the eco- 
nomic handling and manufacturing and selling, the ac- 
counting of costs, losses, depreciation, the best markets 
for the finished products, the discovery or the creating 
of new outlets for it, are so many riddles to them. Shop 
and mine manageinent, the intricate processes of trans- 
portation, are unfamiliar to their minds. When an un- 
employment crisis comes, many submit to it as an un- 
avoidable evil and with rebellion in their hearts. Some 
advance a wild ex parte theory, as simple as it is absurd. 
Few or none are able to point out intelligently the multi- 
farious factors, national and international, that influence 
the industrial and trade relations of this small world for 
good or evil. Nor are they able to suggest a workable 
remedy for lessening the unemployment from which they 
suffer. The demagogue is greedily listened to. His per- 
fervid indictments, his apodictic statements, sound spe- 
cious enough. They are accepted at their face value 
when none can contradict his mendacious facts or point 
out the flaws in his reasoning. Radicalism usurps the 
place of sound thinking and deliberated reform-activ- 
ity. Nothing is accomplished, or at least nothing of tan- 
gible and permanent value. 

The real future of organized labor lies in a broaden- 
ing of views, in a strong persistent widespread movement 
of education among all laborers, whether unionized or 
not. Just now when the capitalist fight for an open 
shop is on in good earnest all over the country with the 
view of rendering organized labor impotent, capitalist 
writers seize with avidity upon the few examples of busi- 
ness concerns that have reorganized on a profit-sharing 
basis. Their policy is extolled, not because it meets with 
the approval of capitalism; for most capitalists are abso- 
lutely unwilling to reorganize their business on this plan. 
And they know besides that labor is not prepared to take 
its share in the management of large concerns. But 
profit-sharing ventures are lauded merely because to the 
capitalist they mean a breaking-away from union labor 
as it now exists. If the profit-sharing plan makes serious 
headway, capitalism may endeavor with all its might to 
throttle the movement. It may even succeed for a time 
at least in doing so. On the other side a large number of 
workers are dissatisfied with the present union organiza- 
tions and are beginning to criticize them with consider- 
They get little benefit from them in times 


able freedom. 
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of depression, penury and want. They look forward 
longingly to something better. They know in their hearts 
that there must be a more satisfactory way of adjusting 
their troubles and grievances, while steadying and in- 
creasing their earning power. Organized labor may face 
a serious break in its ranks. If it does not prepare to 
shoulder new responsibilities of ownership and manage- 
ment, it is bound to become the prey of capitalism once 
more. 

It is well-nigh unthinkable that the most progressive 
and far-seeing among labor leaders should not broaden 
the scope of their activities and give the rank and file of 
labor the larger educational opportunities of which they 
have been deprived thus far. Let it be stated again 
that the labor problem is not a problem of wages only. 
As the years go on, it may become less and less a prob- 
lem of wages. It will become more and more a prob- 
lem of preventing strikes, of lessening unemployment, of 
regulating and stabilizing supply and demand. And 
these problems will take on much more of an interna- 
tional aspect. The worker is a power because of his 
numbers. He is a very inefficient power because he lacks 
a thorough grip of the fundamental questions that affect 
him, because of his unfamiliarity with the multifarious 
aspects of modern business conducted on an enormous 
What the toilers stand in need of most today, is 
education. Organized labor has the means and the op- 
portunity to prepare the future. Will it be far-sighted 
enough to get out of the old rut and pioneer the way? 
Or will it close its eyes to changing conditions and be- 
come fossilized? 

Thece views may clash with accepted union-labor the- 
ories. This much is certain: the present union policy 
leaves the laborer practically where he is, still entirely 
dependent on his uncertain wages, affected as they are 
by strikes, lockouts and unemployment, with the capital- 
ist making always and by far the largest profits. Only 
some such solution of the social problem through which 
the worker is enabled to take his full share in the own- 
ership and management of every business and industry 
in which he is employed, will make him less dependent 
and more certain of just returns for energy expended. 
Both he and society will suffer less from the economic 
disturbances now so prevalent, and from the ill-feeling 
and resentment that follow in their wake. 


Catholic Sisters in China 


Francis X. CLouGHErTy, M.Ap. 

HESE are troubled times, indeed. From all parts of 

the world come plaintive cries for peace, but there 

is no peace, and the reason is clear. Not many years ago 
a magnificent temple was erected to further the cause of 
international peace. But man in his vanity excluded 
God. He could have no place in that august place, 
for world peace would be a man-made peace. This 
trust in man to the exclusion of the Infinite was the 
cause of the awful carnival of human carnage which 
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engulfed the whole world in the recent war. Oh, hol- 
low pretence, that man should attempt to usurp that 
which is reserved for the Infinite alone! Peace cannot 
come from those who have not so precious a gift in their 
own hearts. 

While praying that order may return to the world, it 
behooves us also to turn our eyes to the peaceful con- 
quests of faith, where everything breathes charity and 
love. Faith, indeed, conquers with irresistible force, but 
not with the brutal force of arms, which staggers us 
with its frightfulness; neither is there selfish strife be- 
tween the strong and the weak, but gentle persuasion 
which carries conviction. If in this glorious conquest 
there is bloodshed, it but testifies to the heroism which 
faith imparts to its martyrs. Neither hate nor vengeance 
breathes from the lips of those who die for the Faith, 
but words of peace and forgiveness. 

From the day on which the Divine Saviour entrusted 
His Church with the conversion of the world, her Apos- 
tles have gone forth and will continue to do so as long 
as there are peoples to instruct, to baptize and to save. 
Much has been written of her missionary triumphs and 
the heroism of her apostolic priests, but comparatively 
little of her valiant Sisters in China. The world stands 
in admiration of that courageous and high-hearted Buc- 
caneer of Christ, St. Francis Xavier. The name of 
Father Ricci, likewise rings through the East and West. 
Well do these two members of the Society of Jesus de- 
serve the loftiest esteem of men. But we must not be 
oblivious to the self-sacrificing mission-helpers, our glo- 
rious Sisterhood. 

The Catholic Sisterhood is as sublime as the religion 
that inspires it, and it is gifted with a power of trans- 
‘formation and expansion which evokes from us the re- 
mark, “ Here God has placed His finger.” They, too, 
go forth as Galahad of old, in search of the Holy Grail, 
and as Christ in quest of His brothers in darkness. 
Theirs is a ministry of love, a love never denied, freely 
expended, suffering but brave, silent and all-embracing, 
asking nothing but giving all. I think Our Lord must 
have a special love for the valiant Sisters, who count 
not the cost and who without a backward glance, with 
heads high, smiling lips and ‘bleeding hearts go forth 
to battle for those who know not that they are temples 
of the Godhead. 

European Sisters were the first to enter the mission 
fields of China, and to their deeds of heroism history 
bears eloquent witness. Today there are more than 500 
scattered throughout the Chinese Republic. Towards 
the middle of May, 1890, alarming reports began to cir- 
culate in China relative to persecution. The Sisters were 
ridiculously accused of stealing native children for the 
purpose of manipulating remedies for eye and heart dis- 
eases. Undismayed, the brave women refused to aban- 
don the Christians, who were dear to them and to whom 
they had brought the glad tidings of joy in the sweet 
name of Jesus. Blood-thirsty ruffians entered the con- 
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vent and found the Sisters kneeling in the presence of 
the Blessed Sacrament. The holy women were soon un- 
mercifully put to death in their little chapel, and their 
souls were borne to God. 

The depleted ranks were soon filled by other Sisters 
undaunted by the fear of impending danger; the number 
of orphans increased; the hospitals were re-opened; 
schools were erected and relative peace followed until the 
terrible Boxer uprising of 1900. The sufferings of the 
priests at that time can scarcely be expressed in words. 
The Sisters again shared the same fate. The so-called 
“Society of the Great Knife,” claiming invulnerability 
for its members, won the favor of the Empress by 
promising to rid the Empire of foreigners. Drastic or- 
ders were sent to the magistrates and the fire of perse- 
cution again swept over the entire country. In the 
province of Shansi, seven Sisters knowing that the hour 
of their triumphal remuneration was at hand, marched 
joyfully to the block singing the Te Deum. Seven 
more white-robed martyrs in the glorious history of the 
Church! 

But now a new chapter of the story in which America 
figures has begun. In October 1920, a band of Sisters 
of Providence went forth from the banks of the 
Wabash into the mysteriously romantic and ancient land 
of China, to spread the light of Christian education, that 
the old and new world might come to a closer knowledge 
of each other’s dignity around Christ’s font of love. 
After a journey of 12,000 miles from Indiana to the 
Middle Kingdom, they reached the field of their future 
labors in the heart of China, only to find the country in 
the throes of a deadly famine. The unselfish service of 
the American Sisters soon manifested itself in deeds of 
mercy and benevolence. With prodigious vitality they ad- 
ministered every possible aid to the indigent, and bap- 
tized the dying babes. Sister Mary Elise, a registered 
pharmacist and trained nurse, readily won the hearts of 
the suffering populace. They betook themselves to her for 
relief from every form of distress, and she smilingly 
was ever ready to alleviate their suffering. But God in 
His all-seeing Providence would demand still greater sac- 
rifices. On April 14, while engaged on an errand of mercy, 
she was seized with a violent fever. The Protestant mis- 
sionary doctor refused to leave his hospital to attend her 
who was ever ready to assist others. Smallpox developed 
in a few days and one week later the heroic Sister, who 
had braved a journey of half the globe, at the age of 
sixty-one, breathed her gentle soul to God. Her four 
months of missionary activities were filled with flowers 
of charitable deeds, and the fruit of her tireless efforts 
has already manifested itself. When the finger of death 
touched her, it found her gentle soul resigned in the 
very shadow of the Tabernacle where she had spent many 
hours in sweet converse with her Divine Lord. She died 
as she had lived, and her example will be of service in 
years to come to those who were privileged to know her. 
It is to be hoped that when the history of American 
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Catholic missions will be written one of its pages will re- 
late the heroic deeds of the first American Sister to give 
her life that the tree of liberty might grow beside the 
Cross of Christ in far-off China. - 

Would that we had the tongues of angels to announce 
to. the world the heroism of our Catholic Sisterhood in 
China. In this immense theater wherein humanity lives 
and labors, there is a society of Sisters whose interests 
are attached to this world only in so far as they prepare 
souls for a future life. As pilgrims on earth they go 
on amid troubles and turmoils unperturbed by the obsta- 
cles that beset their paths, and their whole life is one 
continuous apostolate. What a triumphant answer to the 
indifference of a care-free world! What a solace and a 
consolation to the sons of Mother Church! 


Croat Heroes of Freedom 
ELIZABETH CHRISTICH 

N April 30 a Requiem Mass was sung in the Ca- 

thedral of Zagreb, capital of Croatia, in memory 
of Petar Zrinsky and Francis Frankopan, Croatia’s 
greatest national heroes, executed at Vienna in 1671. 
Today, when the land for which they died has got free- 
dom in unison with all the lands inhabited by Southern 
Slavs, a grateful people honor the patriots who led the 
way two and a half centuries ago. The efforts then 
doomed to failure bore fruit in the course of time, and we 
see once more how vain and wicked are cruelty and 
despotism directed against the natural right of a people 
to work out its own destiny. Pitiful and atrocious is the 
sentence which runs: 

Petar Zrinsky is deprived of all honors, power and dignities; 
his property is confiscated, his name blotted out, his person de- 
livered to the executioner who shall cut off his right hand and 
then sever his head from his body. Let this be for him a merited 
punishment, and a warning and terror to others. 

The same fate was meted out to Francis Frankopan, 
whose sister Zrinsky had married, for complicity in the 
plot and for having expressed hate of the German Em- 
peror, army, and nation. 

The Slav sense of nationality was in those days so 
strong that only brute force kept it under. It was held 
criminal to attempt any betterment of conditions for the 
subject race, and criticism of the ruling caste was high 
treason. Prince Lobkovits, president of the military 
court which condemned the patriots, said: “ While 
Zrinsky lives the position of the Emperor is not safe.” 
The Hapsburg Eagle was spreading its wings and grasp- 
ing in its fierce talons every territory too weak to resist. 
The dynasty was upheld by German governors, officials, 
and troops. The magnates and nobles of other races, not 
to speak of the masses, were excluded from participation 
in the business of the State. Vienna was indifferent to 
the interests of the Croats, then defending themselves 
from the Turks. The Hapsburgs, intent on their own 
battles in the West, opposed Croatia’s action against the 
Sultan’s hordes, as it would entail war on two fronts. 
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Thus, after the Christian victory of St. Gotthard, the 
Government at Vienna hastened to sign a shameful peace 
with the defeated Turks, to the disgust of Magyars and 
Croats exposed more than ever to their depredations. 
The brothers Zrinsky, Count Nikola and Count Petar, 
convinced that only betrayal and ruin would come to 
their nation under Hapsburg rule, resolved to offer the 
throne of Croatia to Louis XIV of France. Negotiations 
were proceeding when the sudden death of Nikola 
Zrinsky deprived the movement of its wisest head. Ni- 
kola possessed diplomatic talents, whereas Petar was 
mainly a man of action. Inspired and assisted by his 
great-souled wife, Catherine Frankopan, he assumed the 
leadership and prepared to rouse his people in a mighty 
effort for independence. The French King’s ardor, how- 
ever, was already cooled. The tide of battle turned in 
his favor and he could afford to dispense with his Croat 
alliance. Zrinsky continued, single-handed, to sap the 
power of Emperor Leopold by seeking alliances with 
the Poles and the Hungarians. He wrote to the King of 
Poland the following characteristic description of Aus- 
trian Government: 

Their interest in the Catholic Faith is only a pretext to cover 
their real designs. Trouble in other lands is a lucky occasion to 
extend their Empire. The subjection of Hungary and Croatia 
will be to their profit and glory. Never on the face of the earth 
did there exist such corruption and brutality, such outrages on 
God, and on international justice; and the worst of it is that 
there seems no likelihood of Austria’s ever mending her ways. 

But Poland itself was weak, unable to resist, and the 
Hungarian fellow-conspirators of Zrinsky began to sur- 
render. He alone would not lose heart, and still dreamed 
of defeating the Turks and defying Austria. He sought 
help from Venice and got none. Finally he listened to 
the Protestants of North-East Hungary who had decided * 
to make terms with the Turks in order the better to 
guard their territory from the Hapsburgs. After re- 
fusals, and hesitation, with sad reluctance, Zrinsky 
against his inner conviction finally let himself be tempted 
to buy off the Turks by consenting as had done the other 
Christians of the East to pay a yearly tribute to the 
Sultan. In return peace was promised to his harassed 
people, and the throne of Croatia was recognized in him 
and his heirs reigning as Christian rulers to be hence- 
forth unmolested in their liberty and faith. 

But the Turks did not trust Zrinsky, hitherto their 
implacable foe. They watched for an occasion to sell 
him to the Emperor at Vienna. His new orientation had 
bewildered his own people, and many ceased to follow 
him.- One man, however, young, passionate, and a poet, 
welcomed enthusiastically peace with the Turks and en- 
couraged Zrinsky to proceed with the work of national 
emancipation from Austria. In the eyes of the Christian 
world of the West, secure from the horrors of: Turkish 
incursions, Zrinsky was discredited for ceasing to wield 
the sword and submitting to pay tribute to the barbarians 
from Asia. Thus, crushed between two mighty empires 
which made friends over his head for his destruction, 
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Zrinsky let himself fall into the hands of the least terrible 
of his enemies, the monarch at Vienna, with what re- 
sult is shown in the sentence quoted above. 

With him to the last was his good comrade and 
brother-in-law, Francis Frankopan. The night before 
the execution the condemned men were allowed to meet 
and take their last farewell. The conditions were that 
the interview take place in the presence of a German 
officer, Captain von der Ehr, and that they should not 
converse in Croat but in German. After the touching 
scene of farewell each returned in calm composure to 
his cell. Zrinsky then wrote a letter to his wife Cath- 
erine, and although he must have been weakened by the 
three days’ fast which he undertook in preparation for 
death, the letter is written in a bold and firm hand. 

To My Dearest Lady, henceforth My Widow, Madam Anna 
Catherine Countess Zrinsky. Dear Heart, let not the purport 
of this letter grieve or affright you. According to God’s will 
tomorrow at ten o'clock I shall be beheaded together with your 
good brother. Today we have taken fond leave of each other, 
and therefore I am minded now to say to you also a last fare- 
well by this letter, and ask pardon for the pains I often caused 
you and that I know full well. Thanks to God I have made good 
preparation for death, and am in nowise troubled or dismayed. 
I trust in the Almighty who has seen fit to humble me in this 
life, that He will have mercy on me in the next, and I will entreat 
of Him whom I hope to see tomorrow, that He reunite us all 
one day before His Throne never to part again. I cannot write 
you of our son, nor of matters relative to our poverty, but I leave 
all in the hands of God. Do not weep for what was bound to be. 
This is written at Neuplatz on the eve of my last day of earthly 
life, April 29, seven o’clock in the evening, year 1671. May God 
bless you and my daughter Zora Veronica. Count Petar Zrinsky. 

A similar letter was written to his wife, Julia, by Fran- 
cis Frankopan, but not the faintest political allusion is 
to be found in either, for the writers knew that every 
line would be scrutinized by their jailers and therefore 
avoided anything that might hinder the delivery of the 
letters. 

Henceforth the Croat nation was forced to tolerate 
alien rule, but the longing for liberation was never 
quelled. The names of Zrinsky and Frankopan remained 
enshrined in the people’s hearts, and their ideals were 
preserved deep in the national consciousness. 

The recent commemoration at Zagreb was a splendid 
manifestation of Croat solidarity in upholding the tra- 
ditions of loyalty to Faith and Freedom. The Bishops 
of free Croatia assembled to celebrate the sacred rites 
of thanksgiving and intercession in honor of the mar- 
tyred patriots. The procession passed from Wilson 
Square through Frankopan Street, Jellacic Square, and 
other principal thoroughfares to the Cathedral. The 
streets were beautifully decorated with flowers, and the 
new Jugoslav flag which has the united arms of Croatia, 
Serbia, and Slovenia. Nothing marred the harmony of 
the proceedings, least of all the attitude of a sulky lit- 
tle group of “enlightened” Croats who “have done” 
with religion and, not daring to absent themselves from 
the great national celebration followed the procession and 
demonstratively quitted it as it entered the house of 
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God. Inside were gathered the flower of Croatia’s in- 
tellect, worthy successors of the heroes who believed, 
sacrificed their lives, and trusted in Eternal Justice. 
Croatia has a goodly phalanx of ardent youths, learned 
and valiant, who will not abandon the proud banner raised 
by the devout Catholics and unselfish patriots, Zrinsky 
and Frankopan. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Letters as a rule should not exceed six hundred words 


A Catholic International 
To the Editor of America: 

Under the above caption, in America’s issue of May 14, 
Thomas F. Ryan, S.J., gives the figures of the Catholic trades 
unions all over the world. May I be permitted to add those of 
the Catholic Canadian unions? The movement is still recent in 
Canada and has not yet spread beyond the Province of Quebec. 
The Catholic National trades unions, however, already include 
more than 40,000 members. These men are grouped together 
for the improvement of their lot, but they mean to reach their 
end only with honest means, in keeping with the directions of 
the Church, one of whose clerical representatives is at their 
head. Hence they are well thought of by almost all parties, 
even by employers, and their number is bound to grow rapidly. 
Every year, a congress brings together the representatives of 
the various trades unions. The next convention will take place 
at Hull, in the month of September, and a general federation 
will then be drawn up. 


Montreal. Joseru P. ARCHAMBAULT, S.J. 


The Unilluminated Interest Question. 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In my letter, published in America for April 2, I said that the 
search for an “adequate discussion” of the lawfulness of in- 
terest on capital seemed to be hopeless. In his letter in your 
issue of June 4, Father Judge still fails to refer me to any source 
of adequate discussion. However, he does attempt to answer 
my question concerning the reasonableness of exacting a pay- 
ment for the use of productive goods. This is the precise moral 
problem of interest taking. Why should the non-working owner 
of productive goods be accorded a right to their product? 
According to Father Judge, the answer is to be found in the fact 
of ownership. The owner has a right to the product because he 
owns the goods which are the instrumental cause of the product. 

But this is begging the question. Father Judge simply asserts 
the proposition which is to be proved. The fundamental ques- 
tion is whether and why the right of ownership should extend 
so far as to give to the owner the product of his property when 
his property is operated by others. Obviously, this question is 
not answered by pointing to the fact that the productive goods 
are his. 

As all admit, the right of property is subject to various limita- 
tions. Why is not the limitation just suggested a reasonable 
one? That is, that a man should have the right to all the 
product of his property when he operates it himself, but should 
have no right to that product when it is operated by others. I 
do not believe that this proposition can be conclusively disproved. 
Nor do I believe that it can be conclusively proved. Hence my 
search for more discussion and more light. In his last letter, 
Father Judge has given as extended a discussion of the subject 
as is to be found in any manual of moral theology. It is scarcely 
“ adequate.” 

The foregoing remarks and all my previous contributions on 
this subject have referred exclusively to the question of justice 
as between the individual capitalist and those from whom he 
receives interest. I have not touched upon the social or economic 
aspect. Father Judge takes up these aspects toward the close 
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of his recent letter, and intimates that the abolition of interest- 
taking would be very harmful socially. I cannot agree with 
him. If all owners of capital were to forego their claims to 
interest, we should have a much better world to live in; for 
men would then be rewarded on the basis of labor and achieve- 
ments, the consumers of goods would pay only labor costs, and 
the ability to get rich without rendering service would have 
disappeared. 

I agree with Father Judge “ that it is a great mistake to wage 
war on capital as such.” But I do not see how we can meet suc- 
cessfully such attacks unless we can furnish some cogent reason 
to justify the privilege of interest-taking. Are there any such 
reasons? 


Washington, D. C. 
Child Labor in the United States 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 
The article in America for April 30 on child labor is very 


misleading. The writer has apparently taken her data from 
semi-Socialist and “sob” writers who know little or nothing 


Joun A. RYAN. 


of the case. 
The United States Census on manufacturing shows a steady 


decrease in the number of children under the age of sixteen 
employed in this great industry. For instance, in 1880 we em- 
ployed more than 181,000 children, under the age of sixteen in 
our manufacturing establishments; in 1910 the number of chil- 
dren had decreased to 161,000, notwithstanding the fact that in 
1910 we employed nearly 2,500,000 more persons than we employed 
in 1880 in this industry. In other words, measured by the extent 
of the industry we have actually decreased child labor by one- 
half. The same is true of the great mining industry. In such 
States as Pennsylvania, no child is now permitted to work un- 
derground who is under seventeen years of age, and the actual 
number of children now employed in the mines has very greatly 
decreased. The “National Child Labor Committee,” under the 
lead of Owen Lovejoy is notorious for its calamity-howling 
tactics. They formerly issued the most brazen stories of how 
“a million and a half of little children were employed in the 
mines and manufacturing industries” of the land, etc., etc. After 
being called to order by many, they now resort to other tactics, 
which are hardly less defensible. A further fact is that in the 
case of more than one-half of all child labor, as reported by the 
census, as being employed in the mills and mines, the children 
are fifteen years of age or over. 

The statement that little tots of even six and seven years of 
age are to be found in the cotton mills, especially in the South, 
should not be believed by any sane citizen. I have worked more 
than six years in the cotton mills in Manchester, N. H., I have 
visited the mills in the Southern States, and I know that there 
is nothing that a six or seven-year-old child can do in any cotton 
mill either in the North or the South. 

You will see little children of that age in the Southern mills, 
but they are there because their mothers are there. They are 
not working and there is no work of any kind that they can do. 
Besides, most States have laws that forbid children under the 
age of twelve to work in any mill. There are not 35,000 children 
under sixteen working in all the cotton mills of this nation, and 
most of them are over fourteen. That “careful investigator” 
was no investigator at all, or else he is just merely calamity 
howling. 

I have been through the imperial valley of California, where 
the high grade cotton is raised. A child of three or five years 
of age picking cotton! Such a statement is ridiculous. Chil- 
dren of that age may be in the field with their Mexican mothers, 
because the Mexicans who are employed largely to pick the cot- 
ton in California, take the whole family into the field and the 
little tots often try to imitate their parents by picking cotton, 
just as we as children used to pick a couple of quarts of potatoes 
in the fields of New England. The man who said that “chil- 
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dren, thick as bees, labor in the cotton fields,” was misrepre- 
senting facts, for nothing of the sort was ever seen by anyone 
anywhere. Child labor in the cotton fields is no cheaper than 
adult labor, because picking cotton is piece work, that is to say, 
you receive so much per 100 pounds, so the wage is exactly the 
same whether the picker be twelve or seventy-five years of age. 
This shows how little truth there is in the statements quoted by 
the calamity howlers. And this is largely true of the mills also. 

Most of the child labor recorded in the census outside of some 
200,000 children under sixteen, employed in the mines and fac- 
tories, is employed upon the farms, or they are selling papers 
on the streets. On the farms the children are found by the 
census taker in the month of June, as a rule, when the census 
is taken, and after a large number of the country schools are 
closed. These children are working, in probably a majority of 
instances, for their parents, and the work is not unhealthy. 
Most successful men in this nation were working on the farms 
long before they were eighteen or twenty years of age, and it 
never hurt one of them. We are now going the other way. One 
reason why children have so little respect for their parents-and 
for authority, even religious authority, is to be traced to the 
fact that there is growing up a class of idle children, running 
the streets, engaging in learning to be criminals, and sports, and 
loafers, and from these the Socialists gain converts most rapidly. 

Children brought up to de some work, not to over-work, 
brought up to be thrifty and to respect and obey their parents 
and their teachers in the school and the Church, will not go over 
to the Reds. The danger lies with children who are taught that 
work is a thing that they should avoid as long as possible. We 
are making progress all the time in the matter of child labor, 
the only thing to fear today is that we shall go too far in the 
direction of making a permanent class of loafing men. 
New York. F. G. R. Gorpon, 

Secretary of the American Anti-Socialist League. 


Napoleonic Legends 


lo the Editor of AMERICA: 

Legends accumulate around the life stories of great men. So 
it is with the story of Napoleon. In America, of May 7, there 
is a striking article on the great Soldier-Emperor’s career, under 
the title, “A Horseman of the Apocalypse.” It is no wonder 
that some unfounded popular traditions about him are accepted 
by the writer as historical facts. Thus we are told of the 
“frightful storm” that burst over St. Helena as he lay dying. 
This tremendous storm figures in many popular narratives of 
the Emperor’s last days. The story is at the best an exaggera- 
tion, influenced by the old idea that nature itself is disturbed 
when a great man passes away, and “the heavens themselves 
blaze forth the death of princes.” But we have the log books 
of the squadron that guarded St. Helena. They record, on May 
4, 5, 1821, that the wind rose a little, but there is no mention of 
a gale. Further, if there had been “a hurricane”. with “the 
Atlantic hurling its waves against the rock-girt shores,” the frig- 
ates could not have remained at anchor in the open roadstead. 
It would have been a case of up anchor and run out to sea. No 
doubt on the high ground, the wind blew somewhat harder, but 
only one tree came down, a little willow lately planted by the 
Emperor at Longwood. 

The statement that Napoleon “ said his happiest day had been 
the day of his First Communion,” is often repeated as historical 
fact. I have heard it ftom the pulpit and read it in Catholic 
newspapers and magazines: It had its origin in a French book 
of religious instruction written several years after Napoleon’s 
death. And the writer himself, far from claiming any historical 
basis for it, told it as something that Napoleon “ might have 
said.” He described how, on the evening of one of his de- 
cisive victories, one of the Marshals said to him, “ Sire, this is 
the greatest day of your life.” -And he goes on to say that if 
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the Emperor had grasped the glorious realities of Catholic Faith, 
he might well have answered “ No, there was a greater day, the 
day of my First Communion.” 

I fear that the Emperor thought very little about Communion 
during most of the years of his life. On one of his greatest 
days, that of his coronation by Pius VII, according to the ritual 
of a Catholic coronation he and his consort should have received 
Holy Communion, but he broke through the tradition of cen- 
turies and there was no Communion for the Emperor and 
Empress. “ Here their Majesties will receive Communion and 
the following order will be observed,” ran the protocol of the 
ceremony drawn up beforehand by court officials and experts in 
Church ceremonial. With his own hand, Napoleon crossed out 
the first clause and interlined, “Jf their Majesties receive Com- 
munion.” There was no Communion. 

His restoration of even a limited freedom to the Church in 
France by the Concordat was a solid gain to religion. But there 
was no “strange inconsistency” in his subsequent attempt to 
make the Church a mere department of State. This was his 
purpose from the very outset. Gallicanism had flourished under 
the old monarchy, and Louis XIV had gone to the very verge 
of schism. Napoleon meant the restored Church of France to 
be a French Catholic Church, with full assertion of the so-called 
“liberties of the Gallican Church.” On the very morrow of the 
Concordat he issued the 121 “Organic Articles” embodying claims 
he had in vain put forward during the Concordat negotiations. 
They meant the bondage of the Church to the civil power. More 
than once he tried to induce Pius VII to transfer the center of 
the Church’s government from Rome to Paris. Catholicism was 
in his mind an organization to be captured and transformed into 
a new department of his Empire. The conflict with the Holy 
See, begun during the Concordat negotiations, was the inevitable 
development of his policy. This “ protector of the Bishops and 
clergy’ was soon sending Bishops and priests to prison, because 
they would not surrender to the Corsican Caesar the things that 
were God’s. 

London. A. HILirarp ATTERIDGE. 

“ America Today” 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In America today we are suffering from the same sentiment 
which prevailed after the Revolutionary War. At that time many 
English sympathizers still clung to England and were very an- 
tagonistic to Washington. They were known as the “Tory 
Group.” In spite of the fact that America was no longer sub- 
jected to the tyrannical rule of England, certain residents of New 
York State still sympathized with that country. At Albany, 
N. Y., in 1805 they controlled the Board of Aldermen, and passed 
an ordinance prohibiting the reading of the Declaration of In- 
dependence on the Fourth of July, lest they should offend the 
friends of the British who resided there. Imagine that twenty- 
five years after we had won our independence. 

Washington’s kindly spirit was felt at Valley Forge in the 
trying days when his men were almost in destitute circumstances. 
His treatment of the men in the Pennsylvania regiment was a 
thing long to be remembered. In one important battle his com- 
mand was “Nothing but Irishmen on guard tonight.” He and 
his adjutant joined the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick at Cox's 
Tavern in Philadelphia. A letter written by him to that society 
and published in a book by Thomas Hamilton Murray, states 
what a great pleasure it was to Washington to be a member of 
that society. 

He was not alone in sympathizing with the Irish people. 
Benjamin Franklin was also a great friend of Ireland. An 
address written on October 4, 1778, while he was at Versailles, 
France, which is to be found in the Public Record office in Lon- 
don, is entitled, “An Address to the Good People of Ireland on 
Behalf of America.” It begins with these words: 
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The misery and distress which your ill-fated country has 
been so frequently exposed to and has so often experienced, 
by such a combination of rapine, treachery and violence, as 
would have disgraced the name of Government in the most 
arbitrary country in the world, has most sincerely affected 
your friends in America and has engaged the most serious 
attention of Congress. 

But the most striking passage of this remarkable document is 
Franklin’s statement that if the British Government did not re- 
move the restraint on Irish trade and manufactures, , means will 
be found by the American Congress to establish your freedom 
in this respect in the fullest and amplest manner.” 

But as for you, our dear and good friends of Ireland, we 
must cordially recommend to you to continue peacefully and 
quiet in every possible situation of your affairs and endeavor 
by mutual good-will to supply the defects of administration. 
But if the Government whom you at this time acknowledge, 
does not in conformity to her true interests take off and re- 
move every restraint on your trade, commerce and manu- 
factures, I am charged to assure you that means will be 
found to establish your freedom in this respect in the fullest 
and amplest manner. And it is the ardent wish of America 
to promote as far as her engagements will permit a reciprocal 
commercial interest with you. I am charged to assure you, 
they will seek every means to establish and extend it and it 
has given the most sensible pleasure to have those instruc- 
tions committed to my care as I have ever retained the most 
perfect good-will and esteem for the people of Ireland. 

It is strange that Louis Clinton Hatch, of Harvard University, 
one of our best known historians, has never referred in any 
way to the address of Benjamin Franklin or his attitude towards 
the people of Ireland. In America today there is a certain group 
of “Irish” who have grown prosperous in this country and are 
known as “Pussy-footing Irishmen,” who seem to show an utter 
contempt for the freedom of Ireland and could be likened to 
the “Tory Group” of Washington’s time. 

Recently two of our most distinguished citizens, one of them 
a United States Commissioner, a member of the District Court 
of the Eastern District of New York, returned from a visit to 
Ireland and brought back the news that people were being shot 
down without the least provocation. We have only to recall the 
Irish Famine of 1846-47, when $92,000 was sent to England for 
the relief of the impoverished Irish people and was returned to 
the donor by Queen Victoria with the explanation that England 
was able and willing to provide for the wants of her own subjects. 
How England provided for the wants of her Irish subjects was 
revealed by the deaths of 1,500,000 victims of starvation and of 
diseases due to malnutrition. Is the British embassy waiting 
for the tragedy of 1846-47 before it will admit the existence of 
distress in Ireland caused by the maltreatment of the Irish 


people under Lloyd George? 


Brooklyn. Joun T. McCarrrey. 


A Defrauded Poet 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The article in America for May 28 by Blanche Mary Kelly, 
Litt.D., entitled “A Defrauded Poet,” recalled to my mind fond 
memories of schooldays in Ireland, when the ode to the cuckoo 
must have caught my fancy, for I have found myself numberless 
times repeating the lines. Needless to say I have frequently 
heard the call of the cuckoo which gladdens the heart of all and 
can never be forgotten. It occurred to me that the lines attrib- 
uted to John Logan might be of interest to your readers: 

Hail, beauteous stranger of the grove! 
Thou messenger of Spring! 

Now heaven repairs thy rural seat, 
And woods thy welcome sing. 

In the poem as attributed to Logan there are six other stanzas, 
of which two are identical with the stanzas quoted by Dr. Kelly, 
except for the change of a single word. The entire poem may 
be found in “A Thousand and One Gems of English Poetry,” 
where the compiler credits it to John Logan. 


Tenafly, N. J. B. F. CoLvin. 
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Don’t Worry but Work! 


ie his usual bright and cheery manner, Dean West, of 
Princeton, tells his students that devotion to study is 
rarely followed by a mental breakdown. The Dean re- 
lates that the records of the University, reaching back to 
the colonial period, make no mention of so sorrowful a 
wreck, although one case, occurring nearly forty years 
ago, may be that of a collegian who studied not wisely 
nor too well, but indiscreetly. So isolated an instance 
need not, however, fill the bosom of any student with 
alarm. 

It is not the hardest work that kills, but the worry 
which some people insist on adding to their work. 
What experience has long evidenced, the psychologist of 
today can prove almost experimentally. It is true that 
many, if not most, of the relations between soul and body 
are still veiled in mystery; yet experimental psychology 
daily raises the veil, and some facts are now clear. But 
long before the term was known, the ancients were well 
aware that mental work, quietly and calmly pursued, was 
a tonic, not a depressant, and that the physical effects 
were malign only when the memory and understanding, 
struggling under the burden of fear and doubt, were 
lashed forward by the dictate of an imperious will. That 
is the work which kills. No sane man would attempt 
to run a machine into which a monkey-wrench had been 
thrown. His first move would be to remove the foreign 
object, and then to repair the damage. 

Unfortunately, this common-sense is not always ob- 
served in dealing with our mental machinery. Physical 
ailments, a cold, a small fever, such as Dr. Holmes 
recommended the young physician to accept with grati- 
tude, a temporarily deranged digestion, can sometimes 
make mental exertion impossible. Soul-ailments, doubts, 
fears, depression, anger, envy, hatred, or any unchecked 
passion, may, and very frequently, do exercise the same 
inhibitive influence. “ Mens sana in corpore sano” is a 
true adage, but it is frequently misinterpreted to mean 
that a healthy body guarantees a sound mind. A healthy 
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body does not quite do that, but only helps to that end. 
Ailments of the soul as well as physical disorders must 
be removed if the whole rational entity, man, is to func- 
tion properly. We have been laying too much insistence 
upon physical, and too little upon mental, welfare. 

Masters of the spiritual life, who as a rule, were skilled 
psychologists, have always kept to the middle path. The 
rules of all religious communities make proper provision 
for the physical health of their members, and while the 
practise of the supernatural virtues is the prime end of 
these specialists in religion, they are by no means un- 
mindful of the value to be found in a bright, happy, and 
even optimistic outlook upon life. St. Ignatius even 
went so far as to recommend his followers to cultivate 
a benign and cheerful countenance, and once expressed 
his philosophy on this point by saying that sadness was 
proper only in the servants of Satan. Life is indeed a 
vale of tears, but we shall not always walk in the shadow 
of this valley, for our life here is not a resting-place, but 
only a sojourn. To the man who believes in God and His 
revelation, an optimism that is not a passing sentiment 
but a grounded conviction, should not be difficult. For 
that revelation shows him the world beyond the grave, 
the world in which all wrongs shall be righted, in which 
those who mourn shall be comforted, and those who 
suffer persecution for justice’ sake shall be crowned. Life 
is but a shadow that passes, and Heaven is the home that 
surely waits for all who during this little time bear with 
cheerfulness the badge of our salvation, the Cross of 
Christ. 


The Sterling-Towner Bill 


T would be an error indicative of a sweet and win- 
ning innocence, to believe that either the Sterling- 
Towner bill for Federalized education, or the Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare bill, will be discussed at Wash- 
ington in a spirit that is disinterested and detached. The 
politicians are balancing probabilities. Shall we pass 
the Sterling-Towner bill? they anxiously inquire. Shall 
we create a Department of Public Welfare? or, by a 
bold stroke, both, releasing the bureau of education from 
the public welfare chains? Will the country stand for 
it? Is there enough money in the Treasury to make it 
worth while? If not, can we pile on new taxes, or work 
the old Congressional game of appropriating four and 
spending six billions, without unduly centering public 
attention upon our shrinking modesty? And do our 
votes for either of these measures, or for both of them, 
reassure our return to Washington? 

These are the soul-searching questions which now 
write lines in the hitherto smooth and alabaster brows of 
Congressmen. But not all. Both in the Senate and in the 
lower house are men who are fully aware that the Ster- 
ling-Towner educational bill means, sooner or later, a 
Federal bureaucracy controlling American .education, 
public and private, from the kindergarten to the univer- 
sity. These same men also know. the proposed Depart- 
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ment of Public Welfare, in its structure and in its alleged 
purposes, is the craziest thing that ever originated out- 
side of Bedlam, if it did so originate. They are per- 
suaded, these very curious persons, that the Federal 
Government was not instituted to teach in the grammar- 
schools, to hang over the cradle, to prescribe remedies 
for infantile colic and delayed first teeth, or to find jobs 
for “bums that fall off of trains,” to quote the elegant 
language of Senator Kenyon, and that it has no consti- 
tutional right to do any of these things. Men acquainted 
with the Constitution will vote against these bills. Their 
activity may draw a few followers. 

But let no mistake be made. The Sterling-Towner 
bill for the establishment of Federal control over the 
local schools, and ultimately of schools of all grades, is 
not dead. Never was the campaign for its passage more 
vigorous. Nor let it be thought that this bill, embodying 
the worst principles of European social polity, differs es- 
sentially from any of its Smith-Towner precursors. Those 
journals are quite correct which hold, to quote one of 
them, that the changes lately introduced “are merely 
verbial.” This editor’s diction is questionable, but not 
his judgment. 

The Smith-Towner bill is the most dangerous measure 
that Congress has ever faced. It has the support of 
every fanatic in the country who for the moment has 
diverted his attention from the evils of rum, home-brew, 
and cigarettes, to the schools. It establishes for the first 
time in our history Federal control of education, one of 
the two great factors which shape a people’s thought and 
conduct. The other factor is religion. That will come 
next. Freedom of education and freedom of religion 
stand or fall together. 


Exit the Non-Reading Catholic? 


ODAY is “ The Catholic Who Does Not Read” 

Catholic literature a greater obstacle than formerly 
to the progress of the Church in this country? Are 
his numbers, compared with those of his co-religionists 
who do read Catholic books and periodicals, propor- 
tionately larger now than they were thirty years ago? 
In the paper which opens the current number of the 
Catholic Mind, Grace Keon, with salutary frankness, 
discusses these questions and gives us the rathe: dis- 
heartening results of her investigations. “ The Catholic 
reading public!” indignantly exclaimed a librarian she 
interviewed, “I don’t believe there’s any such animal.” 
Then to justify her skepticism the lady, who is an “ ag- 
gressively Catholic” official in a large Eastern city’s 
public library proceeded to show that the copies of two 
representative Catholic periodicals that lay in the li- 
brary’s magazine-rack had scarcely been touched for 
months and months. 

“Why don’t you read Catholic stories?” the librarian 
asked some of her patrons. “ We know enough about 
our religion”; “Because they are sentimental rot”; 
“ Because they are crude, spineless, watery arid unsatis- 
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factory,’ were some of the answers she received. That 
“Catholic reading ” necessarily means “ pious reading,” 
and that all stories from Catholic pens are necessarily 
“ sentimental,’ “crude” and “unsatisfactory” are 
fallacies that the writer then unmasks, showing that 
parents who cannot tolerate the thought of “ education 
without God” for their children, permit their sons and 
daughters unrestricted “reading without God,” letting 
them grow up wholly unacquainted with our long list 
of excelient Catholic authors, but allowing them to de- 
vour numberless best-sellers which are not merely 
“ sentimental,” “crude” and “ spineless,” but in many 
instances teach thoroughly pagan and subversive prin- 
ciples, stimulate dangerous passions and hold up for 
admiration men and women whom the reader would 
not think of inviting to his home. Urging the im- 
portance of Catholic authors for the children of the 
Church the writer of the article well observes: 
Literature reflects life. The essayist, the philosopher, the 
scientist: each has his or her own way of looking at the world. 
But this world is not life. It is but the vestibule to that greater 
existence, one moment of which will comprise more knowledge 
than years of earthly study can impart. Therefore, we have 
the Catholic essayist, the Catholic philosopher, the Catholic 
scientist, we have Catholic literature and Catholic teachers and 
Catholic schools. Catholic literature is being made. 
Learned men and women are giving us the richest material, the 
finest mental food. The best minds of the Church are pre- 
paring for us material worthy of deepest consideration. Light 
literature is being written that is mighty good. So there is no 
excuse for not patronizing a public library with its collection 
of Catholic books, no excuse for not subscribing to one or more 
Catholic magazines. From high schools and the upper 
classes of public schools, from debating societies and reading 
circles, come earnest people, looking up matter for articles and 
papers in the different secular magazines and books of reference. 
But of the Catholic children in high schools, or in the upper 
classes, or in our societies or circles—not one is coming to find 
out what Catholics are thinking or what Catholics have written. 
Though the foregoing indictment of the average 
American Catholic’s ignorance, apathy or indifference 
about the authors who profess his Faith, and regarding 
the rich literature of his Chruch, is stern and plain- 
spoken, it cannot be called unjust. Certainly it is high 
time we aroused ourselves from sleep, and began to 
show a far keener interest than we do in the things 
of the mind. Without a well-read, well-informed and 
well-educated laity the Church in this country can make 
nothing like the progress she otherwise would make. 
Suppose even one-third of our Catholic population 
started tomorrow to take from the local public library 
and read carefully the countless books by Catholic 
authors that now lie there unused, what a marked im- 
provement would soon be observable in the mental alert- 
ness of the Faithful. “ But what Catholic books should 
I read?” the repentant inauirer may ask. Father Reville 
has lately furnished a very satisfactory answer to that 
question in a little manual he has compiled called “ My 
Bookcase, Guide to Sound and Interesting Reading,” 
which contains the titles of some 5,000 books, the names 
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of more than goo authors, and gives terse, critical ap- 
praisals of many of the works mentioned. The book is 
designed to make “ Catholics who do not read” an ex- 
tinct species. 


A Soldier’s Spelling 

HEN that brave soldier, Israel Putnam, veteran 

even in 1776 of several wars, was commander of 
the forces in New York, he sometimes found it neces- 
sary to communicate with his superior officer, George 
With a military secretary at hand, letter- 
writing presented no difficulty, for “old Put” always 
knew what he wished to say and how to say it. But 
when that useful aid was absent, the General was forced 
to wrestle with the intricacies of calligraphy and orthog- 
raphy, usually with sad results. One specimen, given in 
fac simile in that depositary of historic lore, Valentine’s 
“Manual of the Corporation of the City of New York” 
for 1862, has been thus deciphered: 


Washington. 


Dear Ginrol 


\ftor mr Balor cam to me with your ordor I immedatly went 
one bord all the noo galles [gallies?] and told them it was 
your Posetive ordors that they proced up the rivor with 2 fier 
ships the 2 rodisland galles and thes 2 built hear immedatly 
waied ancor and Proced up the rivor the oather 3 have not 
moved but now aply for 36 men which were peraded by my 


quartors for 2 or 3 hours and then went thare way but I believe 
thay nevor intend to go and I never intend to Plag my self any 
them I am Dear sir your most obedant humbl 
IsRAEL PUTNAM 
tusday Evning 8 o’clock 

Is it better to know how to spell than to fight? “ Old 
Put,” although he could not have passed a literacy test, 
even in his own day, had been found quite useful in the 
wars of the period, from Montreal to the West Indies, 
and from Detroit to Bunker Hill and Stamford. Much 
has been said of late, most of it untruthfully, of the 
illiteracy of American soldiers in the late war. The 
career of Putnam goes to show that even a man who 
cannot spell words of one syllable may be a valuable sol- 
dier and a useful citizen. Meanwhile, it would be ex- 
ceedingly interesting to know what percentage of our 
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“ slackers,” very many of whom are still able to outwit 
the Federal Department of Justice, would by the test of 
spelling and general literacy, be rated as better material 
for the army and for American citizenship than brave 
old General Putnam. 


The Bloody Troopers 
NEW land has come into existence, Carsonia, 
named after a man who for disloyalty to his coun- 
try at a critical time, was lifted to the British Cabinet, 
so that he might more easily encompass the destruction 
of those who differed from him. This land was not 
formed by any of the ordinary ways of nature, but by 
three wise men who put a map before them, drew lines 
around a section where their friends lived and set up a 
government by a brawl and a well-managed ballot. 
Democracy blushed, but Carsonia was happy, its will 
was done. 

The rest of Ireland matters nothing, so Britain’s bloody 
troopers have been let loose upon it and do with it as 
they please. What that means the world knows full well. 
Women dishonored, brave and innocent men caught up 
and hurried to death without proper charge or trial, other 
upstanding men shot “ trying to escape,”’ poets, literateurs, 
jurists, medical men, scientists, shut up in prison or in- 
ternment camps, for no known reasons, towns burned 
and looted, food seized, avenues of production 
blocked and Westminster lying with Turkish hypoc- 
risy about its brutal part in the greatest crime of modern 
history. ‘ 

This is Britain’s opportunity, but God will have His 
chance before long. Then the Divine lash will fall upon 
England’s back, for that in cold brutality her govern- 
ment unmolested by a protest from the nation, outraged 
women, murdered men, even priests, women and chil- 
dren, destroyed towns and lied to the world with a cal- 
lousness worthy of a perverted savage. 

Meantime Ireland should take heart, her cause is just, 
and some day the sun will rise on a free nation whose 
ruins will be her chiefest glory, for they will be monu- 
ments to liberty and love of liberty. 


Literature 


PASTOR’S “HISTORY OF THE POPES” 

HE German historian, G. H. Pertz, famous in the annals of 

historiography for initiating the great collection of sources- 
for medieval history in the “ Monumenta Germaniae Historica,” 
has rightly said: “ The Keys of Peter are even now the keys to 
the Middle Ages.” Dr. Ludwig Pastor’s researches led him to 
conclude that these words were also true of the modern age. 
\ brilliant proof of the correctness of his conclusion is furnished 
by his own “ History of the Popes Since the Close of the Middle 
Ages,” which has reached the eighth volume in the original 
German, and twice that number in the English translation. 

To make the transition from medieval to modern times, Dr. 
Pastor found it advisable to preface his monumental work with 
a good sketch of the Popes who came after Boniface VIII's con- 
flict with Philip the Fair of France. It was then that dominant 


French influence became responsible for the removal of the 
Papal residence to Avignon on the Rhone River, thus making 
what publicists were quick to call the Babylonian Exile of the 
Papacy (1305-1376), partly at least because of its approximate 
duration of seventy years. Preliminary is also the brief but 
thorough study of the Great Schism of the West (1378-1417) 
that resulted largely from the effort of the Papacy to regain 
its independence by a return to Rome. The very center of 
unity thus became the occasion of contention, first between 
two, and then between three rival Popes. The consequence 
was that the primacy of the Apostolic See was temporarily 
eclipsed by the claims advanced, in this abnormal condition 
of affairs, for the superiority of Councils over Popes. The 
Church was able to return to normalcy in this respect on 
the settlement of the Schism by the Council of. Constance 
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(1414-1418), and it is at this date that Dr. Pastor’s work 
really begins. 

The opening of the Vatican archives by Leo XIII in the 
interest of historical studies in 1881 has enabled him more 
than anything else to treat the history of the Papacy 
in his eight volumes, from Martin V_ (1417-1431) to Pius 
V_ (1566-1572), with a wealth of detailed knowledge that 
could not be obtained before. The history of these Popes 
groups itself naturally under three overlapping movements: 
the Renaissance, disunion in the Faith of Christendom, and 
Catholic Reform and Restoration, and in each one of these 
Dr. Pastor’s researches in the archive sources established con- 
clusions that have often made historians change their precon- 
ceived views of the Papacy. This was to be expected if we 
may believe the motto chosen for the first volume of this work 
from Pertz’s statement in 1823: ‘“‘ The best defense of the Popes 
is the unveiling of their lives.” 

This does not mean that Dr. Pastor skimps unpleasant facts 
in the history of the Popes. That would be contrary to his 
principles, for his own device is “ Vitam impendere vero:” To 
spend his life for truth. He has done this, and he is doing 
this in strict conformity with the directions of Leo XIII for 
historical studies. The Holy Father gave them almost verbatim 
in the words of Cicero: “Let it be kept uppermost in mind 
that the first law of history is not to dare to say what is false, 
next not to fear to state what is true; nor to let arise any 
suspicion of partiality or animosity in writing.” When the 
first. volume of Pastor’s History appeared in English transla- 
tion, Cardinal Bourne, in a preliminary notice to the book, 
pointed out the surprise experienced by the writers of anti- 
Catholic history at the insistence of Leo XIII “ That the history 
of the Holy See and the Church should be written with absolute 
truth on the only just and imperishable principle that the his- 
torica veritas ought to be supreme, of which we have a Divine 
example in Holy Writ, where the sins, even of saints, are as 
openly recorded as the wickedness of sinners.” Dr. Pastor did 
not hesitate to follow the example of the inspired writers of 
God’s Word, for his faith taught him that “the dignity of Peter 
is not lacking in an unworthy heir.” He cites these words from 
St. Leo I at the head of the third German volume which deals 
with the Pontificate of Alexander VI. Dr. Pastor is, there- 
fore, of the same conviction to which Leo XIII gave expression 
in an interview with a historical student: 


We need not and will not conceal the fact that there have 
been bad priests, bad Bishops, and bad Cardinals, yea even 
bad Popes. However, while all other States have sooner or 
later been ruined by worthless rulers, the Church alone has 
held her own, stands, and will stand, unshaken and un- 
shakable. Though it may occasionally sink to a low level, 
the Apostolic See always rises again—as has happened often 
in the course of centuries—and then attains a splendor never 
known before, just as if the prececing periods of degrada- 
tion were to serve only to intensify its glory. The more 
thoroughly historic truth is examined into, and the more 
frankly it is brought out, even though incidentally many 
flaws are discovered in the human figures of the Popes and 
their co-rulers, the more unmistakably will the Divinity of 
the Church shine forth. 

By a vigorous application of these principles in his “ History 
of the Popes,” Dr. Pastor has shown that there can be no war- 
fare between Catholic faith and historical truth just as there 
can be no warfare between real faith and true science. Fur- 
thermore, he has demonstrated beyond all doubt that the Catholic 
historian has an advantage over the non-Catholic historian, 
namely, that of treating the history of the Church with due 
appreciation of the Divine and human elements as its consti- 
tuent parts. The Divine element embraces the body of dogmatic 
facts that are imposed by faith and may not be called in ques- 
tion, as Leo XIII has declared. He did not stop here, as this 
was but one side of the matter, and so he added: “ Because the 
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Church, which continues amongst men the life of the Word 
Incarnate, is composed of a Divine and a human element, the 
latter must be set forth by teachers and studied by students with 
great probity, as it has been said in the Book of Job: ‘Hath 
God any need of your lie that you should speak deceitfully for 
Him?’” A Protestant critic has recognized without stint that 
the requirements of both faith and science are harmoniously 
satisfied in Dr. Pastor’s “History of the Popes.” Mr. J. P. 
Whitney has reviewed Volume IV, Parts 1 and 2, and Volume V, 
which cover the most critical history of the Papacy from 1513 
to 1549. This brings us into the thick of the Protestant Reforma- 
tion movement, and Catholic historical writing seldom satisfies 
Protestants on this theme. Nevertheless, Mr. Whitney writes 
nothing but words of praise about these volumes and he might 
have written the same about the other volumes. We quote him 
from the English Historical Review, Volume XXV, p. 571: 

_ The spiritual importance of the Papal position is always 

insisted upon. Because the Popes of the day sometimes 

looked merely at their power as sovereigns in Europe or as 
rulers in Italy, it is easy to regard their influence in politics 
and their constitutional position in Rome as the main things 
we have to consider. The question some writers ask is, 

What effect had this or that Pope on Europe as a political 

or ecclesiastical force? Other writers looked mainly at the 

Roman surroundings of a special Pope and judge him as 

a diplomatist, sharing in the defects of his day. Critics 

and admirers of Creighton’s Papacy have rightly found in 

him a lack of this needed moral judgment. The same lack 

is not found in Professor Pastor: Leo X, Adrian VI, 

Clement VII, and Paul III are all tried by the highest con- 

ception of what a Pope should be. Creighton was writing 

when for an English public at any rate a fairer judgment of 
bygone Popes was to be sought: he was consciously trying 
after this, and, therefore, laid stress upon the political needs 
of the Papacy and the moral tone of the day as a palliative 
of much that was bad. Dr. Pastor, on the other hand, starts 
with the full conception of what the Popes’ highest re- 
sponsibilities were; their religious ideals and endeavors, 
their political success, their social influence are all judged 
as a part of the whole; they themselves are estimated by the 
ideal of their office, and not by the lower conception of the 
day. This seems the truer method, and it certainly gives 
us the more complete picture. It is possible to lay down 

Creighton and say about any given Pope of whom we have 

been reading: “ That is all true, but after all what was he 

as Pope?” We do not think any reader of Dr. Pastor would 
need to ask the question, for he would find it answered as he 
read. 

Dr. Pastor was born at Aix-la-Chapelle in 1854. He became 
instructor of history in the University of Innsbruck in 1880 and 
six years later was appointed professor. Besides his “ History of 
the Popes” Dr. Pastor has published “ Die Korrespondenz des 
Kardinals Contarini wahrend seiner deutschen Legation,” Die 
kirchlichen Unionsbestrebungen wahrend der Regierung Karls V” 
and has revised and edited Janssen’s “ History of the German 
Peopte.” 

FREDERICK J. ZwIERLEIN, D.Sc. 


NATURE’S THANKSGIVING 
Sweet rhapsodist, to whom the serenade 
That, day-long, thou dost from unwearied throat 
Pour forth in treble of thy woodland note, 
Amid the leaf-gloom singing unafraid ; 
To whom, upborne from censers flowers have made, 
Floats incense skywards where the sun’s gold boat 
Oars westward in the blue to lands remote; 
To whom smile fields their thanks for summer’s aid? 
Unthinking questions; yet how seldom seen 
A church door open; temples everywhere 
Stand dark and silent that for God were meant; 
Nature alone gives thanks; in pious mien 
Early and late with song and thurifer 


She kneels in adoration, lowly bent. 
J. R. CLeMens. 
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REVIEWS 

The Rule of St. Benedict. A Commentary by the Right Rev. 
Dom Paut Dexatte, Abbot of Solesmes and Superior-General 
of the Congregation of the Benedictines of France. Translated 
by Dom Justin McCann, Monk of Ampleforth. New York: 
Benziger Brothers, $7.00. 

This excellent translation of Abbot Delatte’s scholarly com- 
mentary should commend itself to all the friends and admirers 
of the great Benedictine Order. The book’s 500 pages contain, 
besides the. Latin and English text of the Rule, a wealth of 
sound ascetical theology which a good index makes easily ac- 
cessible to the reader. After the “ Prologue” St. Benedict de- 
scribes in the first chapter the various kinds of monks, first ex- 
cluding as unworthy of the name, Sarabaites (rebels) and 
Gyrovagues (tramps), and then proceeds to lay down a rule 
for the Cenobites, that is, “the strongest race of monks.” ‘‘ What 
kind of a man the Abbot ought to be” is discussed in the second 
chapter, then follow the seventy-two “Instruments of Good 
Works,” which is the Sermon on the Mount paraphrased, and then 
the monastic virtues of obedience, silence, humility and prayer are 
enlarged upon it. How and when the Opus Dei, the chanting of 
the Divine Office, which is the Benedictine’s chief occupation, 
should be discharged, naturally takes up a large portion of the 
commentary. 

Very interesting are the rules for the various subordinate 
officials uf the monastery. The cellarer, for example, who is 
in charge of the house’s temporal concerns, must be “a man of 
wise and of mature character, temperate, not a great eater, not 
haughty, nor headstrong, nor offensive, not dilatory, nor waste- 
ful, but a God-fearing man, who may be like a father to the 
whole community.” St. Benedict allowed each of the brethren 
a half-pint of wine daily, though he regretted that the “ Monks 
of the West” were not total abstainers like “their Fathers of 
the East.” “ Although we read,” he says, “that wine is by no 
means a drink for monks, yet, since in our days they cannot be 
persuaded of this, let us at least agree not to drink to satiety, but 
sparingly.” The chapter prescribing how guests should be 
treated beautifully reflects the Benedictine spirit. “Let special 
care and solicitude,” we read, “ be shown in the reception of the 
poor and of pilgrims, because in them Christ is more received.” 
That highly responsible official, the porter, by whom the monas- 
tery’s relations with the outside world are controlled and regu- 
lated, must be “a wise old man, who knows how to give and 
receive an answer, and whose ripeness of years suffers him not 
to wander,” but if he “need solace,” the Rule thoughtfully pro- 
vides. that he “ have with him one of the younger brethren.” The 
words with which St. Benedict ends his flawless “mirror for 
monks” are a striking testimony to the lowliness and modesty 
of the great patriarch, for he explains that he has written the 
Rule only that “we may show that in some measure we have 
goodness of manners and a beginning of religious life.” A mere 
“beginning”! But who can count the vast multitudes of monks 
and nuns, from the sixth century till today, whom the faithful 
observance of St. Benedict’s Rule has brought to the heights of 
sanctity ? W. D. 

Japan and the California Problem, By T. Iyenaca and KENosKE 
Sato. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50. 

It would be hard to find a better presentation of the California 
problem than is contained in this book. No phase of it is omitted 
and no effort is made to minimize its seriousness. The greater 
number of American writers who have attempted to treat the 
Japanese question could learn much from these two Japanese 
on the value of objective reasoning. For their volume is nothing 
if not objective. There are four interests concerned in the 
Japanese question: California, the Japanese living in California, 
the Empire of Japan and the United States. No measure brought 
forth to meet the situation has thus far attempted to reconcile 
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these four interests. To grant the Japanese naturalization rights 
at once will not do anything toward a permanent solution as it 
will only increase the alarm of the Californians. Nor will a 
continuance of the discriminatory measures employed by the 
exclusionists on the Pacific Coast adjust a difference that con- 
cerns two nations. 

The first thing that the authors of this book advocate is the 
formation of a committee of a dozen members from both coun- 
tries, “and particularly of California” to find a way of relieving 
the Japaneses congestion along the Pacific Coast. If the 120,000 
Japanese living in America were more evenly distributed in 
agricultural centers a forward step would be made in the adjust- 
ment of present difficulties. The writers moreover call upon their 
fellow-citizens in America to elevate their standards of living, 
and to give up beliefs that are running counter to the spirit of 
American institutions. The Japanese Government must alter its 
paternalistic policy in dealing with its nationals in America, and 
the American Government must alter its attitude toward the 
Japanese whose children have been born to American citizenship. 
“It is certainly not fair to maltreat a people who were originally 
brought in to fill the need of man-power and who have con- 
tributed much toward making the Pacific Coast what it is today.” 
A constructive policy of Americanization must be initiated 
based upon generosity, sympathy and understanding. The Cali- 
fornia-Japanese problem is but a part of the bigger problem of 
East and West. On its settlement depends much more than 
merely harmonizing a few jarring notes in a local wrangle. The 
volume under review points the way toward a real settlement. 


It is a valuable contribution to modern political thought. 
G. €. TF. 





Balkanized Europe. A Study of Political Analysis and Recon- 
struction. By Paut Scorr Mowrer. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co. $5.00. 

The author of this very interesting and informing book, who 
has been for eleven years the special European correspondent of 
the Chicago Daily News, will give his American readers a 
remarkably clear understanding of the Balkans’ present condi- 
tion. The word “ Balkanization” he defines as 

The creation, in a region of hopelessly mixed races, of a 
medley of small States with more or less backward popula- 
tions, economically and financially weak, covetous, intrigu- 
ing, afraid, a continual prey to the machinations of the 
great powers and to the violent promptings of their own 
passions. 

and in his book’s 350 pages Mr. Mowrer shows how this Bal- 
kanization process is now going on in Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, 
Austria, Rumania, Hungary, Jugo-Slavia and Bulgaria, what 
national problems these countries are facing, what their political 
tendencies are at present and what the future is likely to bring 
forth. With such rare knowledge and discernment is the 
volume written, that in the opinion of Dr. Maurice Francis Egan 
“Balkanized Europe” is “the best book that has been yet 
printed on the most important European conditions. It is hardly 
likely that any equally illuminating volume can take its place.” 
It will tell Americans “ Why we do not understand Europe and 
why Europe does not understand us.” 

There are some twenty races in Eastern Europe whose salva- 
tion would be the forming of federal unions, but that solution of 
their difficulties is quite hopeless. Nearly all the Balkan nations 
feel cruelly wronged by the Peace Conference and they are only 
awaiting the day when these rankling injustices shall be righted. 
Every frontier is like a Chinese wall keeping the races from 
knowing or trusting one another. Regarding the health and 
economic conditions of those countries Mr. Mowrer writes that 
false alarms have been spread regarding the prevalence of 
scourges. Most of the Balkan countries are now practically 
free from contagious diseases. Moreover the peasants, nearly 
everywhere, have enough to eat. But Austria is starving and 
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Poland is very badly off for food. America “ literally saved the 
city of Vienna,” a French diplomat attests. Mr. Mowrer believes 
that socially Poland is safe, that Hungary will go royalist, that 
the Bolshevist movement has spent its force and will soon col- 
lapse, that Russia will again be powerful and revenge herself 
on those who have pillaged her lands, and that all the Slavs 
are nursing a bitter grudge against England because they feel 
that she plotted at Versailles to prevent them from having 
access to the sea. The chapter on “Aspects of British Foreign 
Policy” is rich in food for reflection. Naturally England is 
not at all grieved now to see her two great rivals, Germany 
and Russia, humbled in the dust. It is Mr. Mowrer’s conviction 
that the United States “should ratify the treaty and join the 
League of Nations with reservations.” W. D. 





Later Essays, 1917-1920. 
Oxford University Press. 

Mr. Dobson has long made the eighteenth century a field pecu- 
liary his own. In this little volume there are six essays on English 
notables of that artificial and sordid age, which are quite readable. 
The first, “Edwards's Canons of Criticism’,” tells how a Lon- 
don barrister had the courage to attack the autocratic War- 
burton’s “Observations on Shakespeare,” showing how full that 
work was of errors and absurdities. “An 18th Century Hip- 
pocrates ” is an account of William Heberden, a London physician 
and litterateur, and “‘ Hermes’ Harris” that of a pedant who 
wrote “A Philosophical Inquiry Concerning Universal Gram- 
mar.” More interesting than the essays just named, however, is 
Mr. Dobson’s description of “ The Journeying of John Howard,” 
the renowned promoter of prison reform. He gives vivid pic- 
tures of the English jails of that time and of the hardships 
Howard cheerfully endured to remedy the evils he exposed. 
“The Learned Mrs. Carter” sketches the career of a famous 
bluestocking of her day, who translated Epictetus, wrote up her 
travels on the Continent and composed a volume of “ Poems on 
Various Occasions.” “Accept, O Duck, the Muses’ Grateful 
Lay,” began one of her youthful effusions to Stephen Duck, “ her 
thresher poet.” 

But the paper that Catholic readers will naturally find most 
interesting is the author’s sympathetic account of “The Abbe 
Edgeworth,” the Irish-born convert-priest, who was with Louis 
XVI during that unfortunate king’s last night on earth, said 
Mass in the prison on the morning of the execution, gave him 
Holy Communion and accompanied him to the scaffold. Mr. 
Dobson says that the traditional “Son of St. Louis, ascend to 
Heaven!” was never really uttered by Abbe Edgeworth at all. 
A young reporter probably coined the phrase. Thus is history 
written! As administrator of the diocese of Paris while the 
Archbishop was in exile, Abbe Edgeworth had many hairbreadth 
escapes, but stuck bravely to his post, until he was at last free 
to slip over to England and safety. He died in Mittau in 
Courland, where he was acting as chaplain to Louis XVIII. He 
had caught a fatal disease while heroically nursing some poor 
French soldiers. It is the story of a very worthy priest. W. D. 

Peeps at Many Lands: Scotland. By Et izasetH Grierson; 
Ireland. By KATHERINE TYNAN; England. By JoHN FINNE- 
MORE; Wales. By E. M. Witmont-Buxton, F. R. Hist, S.; Lon- 
don. By G. E. Mitton; Paris. By Marcery WittiamMs; Canada. 
By J. T. Bearsy, B. A.; Newfoundland. By Forp Farrrorp; 
Sweden. By Rev. Wrx1AM Linnie, M.A., B.D. and Mrs. Lippe; 
Finland. By M. Pearson TuHomson; Spain. By EpitH A. 
Browne; Portugal. By Acnes M. Goopatt. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. ‘ 

These six attractive volumes of “ Peeps at Many Lands” seem 
te have been written chiefly for English schoolchildren. The 
authors, as a rule, are sympathetic and fair in their description 
of foreign lands and peoples, taking special care to avoid offend- 
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ing national or religious sensibilities. Particularly praiseworthy 
in this respect is Edith A. Browne’s half-book on “ Spain.” She 
writes, for instance: “ Spanish men make very good husbands. 
A Spanish boy is always devoted to his mother, and learns 
through his love for her to reverence his wife. There 
is no country in the world where home-life is a higher 
ideal than in Spain.” The author of “ Canada,” however, should 
have said more about what that country owes to France and the 
Church. Mr. John Finnemore’s chapters on England are in many 
ways the most readable in the series. Particularly interesting is 
his description of Compton Wynyotes, a fine old Warwickshire 
house full of hiding-places for hunted priests. The book on 
“London and Paris” is also very well done. The series treats 
of the present state of the lands or cities described, and does not 
say much about their history. 

It would be entertaining to learn just what her Irish readers 
will think of Katherine Tynan’s chapters on “Ireland.” She 
writes “with one auspicious and one drooping eye,” as it were, 
the former being bent on her English and “Castle” friends, 
while she regards rather patronizingly with the latter the Catholic 
Irish. Perhaps the book was written before the Sinn Fein move- 
ment began. At any rate there is not a word in the volume that 
would indicate that Ireland is not now the spoiled and contented 
darling of the British Empire. Each volume of this series is 
illustrated with sixteen fine pictures in color. Good for the 
school library. W. D. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 

Lyman Abbot’s Creed.—In a book entitled “ What Christianity 
Means to Me” (Macmillan) Dr. Lyman Abbott presents his 
spiritual autobiography and narrates how his Congregationalist 
faith evolved into the quiescence and acquiescence of Unitarian 
Modernism. What Christianity means to him is not what Chris- 
tianity meant to Matthew, Mark, Luke and John. Their Chris- 
tianity was not the creedless dynamic sentimentalism which 
modern religious psychology and higher criticism so arbitrarily 
read into the Gospels. Unlike Dr. Abbott, they believed that 
Christ was very God incarnate, who by His passion and death 
atoned for the sins of the human race, instituted the Sacraments, 
and founded the Hierarchical Church; they were unaffected by 
the subjectivism that is rampant today; they had no point of 
contact with the orgy of unreasonable emotion, which some would 
dignify with the name of Primitive Christianity. For these rea- 
sons the reflecting man, despite all his respect for Dr. Abbott’s 
eighty-three years, will prefer to drink in his Christianity from 
the lips of Christ Himself and not from the Christ as misin- 
terpreted by contemporaneous and erring philosophical systems. 





Mark Twain’s Life—There is a distinct place for Albert B. 
Paine’s “ Short Life of Mark Twain” (Harper, $2.50). Persons 
whose admiration of Mark Twain will never lead them to peruse 
the author’s long biography of the great humorist will undoubtedly 
welcome this shorter sketch by the same sympathetic hand and 
following the main lines of the more voluminous work. The 
present volume is particularly happy in not impressing the reader 
with the feeling of incompleteness that might be almost expected 
in an abridgment, the choice of characteristic incidents and 
utterances from the larger book being well made. The author is 
always in sympathy with his subject; rather too much in 
sympathy, indeed, to be as fairly critical as the biographer of a 
writer should be, especially, of a writer who had become even in 
his lifetime a popular idol. But Mark Twain’s limitations were 
as indisputable as his endowments. He was, after all, a river 
pilot not a sea captain. He had seldom sounded the greater 


depths or faced the fiercest storms of human nature and the 
world of men. Mr. Sherman’s admirable essay on “ The Democ- 
racy of Mark Twain” will form an adequate offset to the ful- 
some praise that occurs at times in Mr. Paine’s biography. 
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New Fiction—Rafael Sabitini’s ‘“ Sacramouche, a Romance 
of the French Revolution” (Houghton Mifflin, $2.00) has as its 
dominating figure André-Louis Moreau, a young Breton lawyer 
whose adventures as a waif, a fugitive, a strolling player, a fenc- 
ing master, a revolutionist and as fair Aline’s suitor make a very 
absorbing, well-written and artistically constructed story. To 
avenge the murder of his friend, a seminarian, by a haughty 
noble, Moreau stirs up the men of Nantes against the privileged 
orders, has a price set on his head, plays Scaramouche with 
great success in a company of improvisators, becomes an in- 
vincible duelist, and takes a prominent part in the deliberations 
of the Constituent Assembly and in the Paris disorders. The 
book’s dialogue is remarkably clever, its setting and atmosphere 
are true to history, and though the plot is partly based on marital 
infidelity that phase of the story is not unduly obtruded. “The 
House with the Golden Windows,” (Doran, $1.90) by J. C. Buck- 
rose, is a good story of a girl who came into an inheritance 
through a mistake for which she was in no way responsible. 
Unflinching in her determination to right the wrong at any cost, 
she learns some rude and consoling lessons about mercenary and 
unselfish love——-Two good anthologies of ghost stories have 
been brought out by Dr. Dorothy Scarborough of Columbia 
University: “ Famous Modern Ghost Stories” and “ Humorous 
Ghost Stories” (Putnam, $2.00, each). Not the least interesting 
part of each volume is the editor's introductory essay dealing 
with the very elusive problem of the “spook” in literature and 
life. 


Catechisms.—The Rev. Joseph J. Baierl, of St. Bernard’s Sem- 
inary, Rochester, has ready another volume of his valuable aids 
to catechists, entitled “ The Commandments Explained Accord- 
ing to the Munich or Psychological Method, for Children of 
the Intermediate and Higher Grades, Based on the Baltimore 
Catechism (No. 2)” (The Seminary Press, Rochester, N. Y.). 
This book which supplements the author’s volume on “The 
Creed Explained,” already favorably noticed in these columns, 
covers the whole second division of the catechism; the doctrine 
of the Commandments of God and the Church, and of sin and 
virtue. The book’s 427 pages are rich in suggestions and meth- 
ods for making children master perfectly the lessons of the 
catechism, and admirable illustrations and examples abound. 
Every catechist should have the book——An excellent little 
volume called “ Catechism Lessons on Vocation” (La Salle b 
reau, 50 Second Street, New York), by the Brothers of the 
Christian Schools is not, like most works of a similar title a 
treatise on vocations to the religious state only. for the authors 
properly realize that there are also true vocations to the priest- 
hood, to the married state and to the unmarried state in the 
world, although the greater stress is given in explaining the 
religious life. In a footnote on page 86 a serious error has been 
made, which should be corrected in future editions. 








Christian Science and Spiritism.—Dr. James Snowden, of the 
Western Theological Seminary, has written an effective book 
called “ The Truth About Christian Science” (The Westminster 
Press, Philadelphia, $2.40). Going to the original sources of 
Christian Science teaching, the author proves the cult unsound 
philosophically and ethically worthless, and barren in religious 
thought. Mark Twain feared its threatening growth. But Dr. 
Snowden proves this fear groundless as present indications show 
the cult in the process of disintegration. The author covers 
the entire history of the Christian Science movement from the 
days of Mary Baker Eddy to the present. That the occult has 
not passed out of current literature may be seen from the oc- 
casional short-story now appearing in our magazines and books 
on automatic script like Percy Dearmer’s “The Fellowship of 
the Picture” (Dutton, $1.25). It follows the usual line of au- 
tomatic writing; a number of platitudes and indefinite state- 
ments on faith, love and prayer, with serious reflections and 
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obscure twaddle-——“ The Foundations of Spiritualism” (Dut- 
ton, $2.00), by W. Whatel Smith, is a careful review of Spirit- 
istic claims. That the expert and not the amateur should ex- 
plore the devious ways of psychic research is one of the au- 
thor’s sane conclusions. He goes far afield, however, in his 
statement that the cult is the antithesis of materialism. Only 


an author with a distorted view of Christianity could claim 


for Spiritism that there is nothing “intrinsically anti-Christian 
in the facts or in the scientifically legitimate inferences there- 
from.”"——-The same author has a book for the student of 
psychic research and the scientist called “A Theory of the 
Mechanism of Survival” (Dutton). Those interested in the 
fourth-dimensional hypothesis will find in the volume a unique 
treatment of science and psychics. 
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EDUCATION 


“ Practical” and Cultural Education 

At the present moment, the peculiar possibilities of the 

Sterling-Towner, the successor of the old Smith-Towner 
Federal education bill, are agitating the minds of many people. 
Teachers are even more agitated by the actualities and threaten- 
ing possibilities imposed by its predecessor, enacted a few years 
ago, the Smith-Hughes bill which provides for vocational edu- 
cation in high-schools. The points at issue are, especially, the 
following: 

(a) Under the Smith-Hughes plan, students enrolled in Fed- 
eral training in high-schools must give one-fourth of their school 
time to vocational work, in classroom and “ laboratory.” This 
latter is interpreted in the widest possible sense to include the 
practical phases. Thus in the case of a farming-student, one- 
fourth would be the actual plowing or sowing or reaping done 
in the field. (b) Since the Smith-Hughes students must give 
so considerable a part of their time to the prescribed vocational 
courses, the other courses are bound to suffer in consequence, 
and we may expect an increase in the number of students enter- 
ing college who must be classified as “conditioned” or “ de- 
ficient.” 

A SmitH-HucHEs DILEMMA 


OW here is the dilemma, faced especially by State institu- 

tions and institutions in receipt of Federal funds. In the 
first place, no high-school student cares to admit inferiority as 
regards training. Yet the customary entrance requirements 
would indicate that although he has spent as much time on 
his studies as mnon-vocational students, he is nevertheless 
“ deficient.” So he demands that his work be accepted at its 
full value, regardless of the specified entrance requirements. In 
the second place, the State and Federal institutions have estab- 
lished minimal requirements which they do not wish to change. 
Therefore they must logically insist on deficiencies. There they 
clash with the Smith-Hughes provisions, since these do not aim 
to conform with the requirements, but set standards of a dif- 
ferent type. In their difficulties the institutions receive little 
encouragement from the legislatures, since legislators are politi- 
cians first of all, and well accustomed, or at least eager, to feed 
from the Federal trough. Furthermore, it is one of the fore- 
most axioms of the orthodox politician that whatever Federal 
crumbs fall his way must be picked up, and that it would be 
sinful to permit others to pick them up. As for refusing them! 
Perish the thought! It isn’t done. Wherefore the legislators 
accept the Smith-Hughes funds, portion them out, and think no 
more of it. 

How then have the State institutions met the dilemma? Most 
of them have not met it at all. Or, if they did, then with a 
“provisional” acceptance of the Smith-Hughes student. An 
apt word, “provisional,” and much less terrifying than it 
sounds to the student. If he, as the slang phrase goes, does 
not, during his college career, manage to “be let down easy” 
as far as these deficiencies are concerned, it is simply because 
he is too stupid to learn how. 

EFFECT ON THE COLLEGE 

OW, this is the point I wish to make clear. If Smith-Hughes 

credits are accepted at full value, as satisfying entrance 
requirements to the extent of their number, then college re- 
quirements become nil, or must be juggled, and in the juggling 
some naturally must fall. Further, all educational standards are 
then forced down, since any subject on earth may be offered 
under the provisions of the Smith-Hughes act. In fact, I cannot 
see what else can happen. If farming, cooking, and dressmaking 
are to be provided in the Smith-Hughes schools, how can book- 
keeping, printing, plumbing, railroading, or any other phase of 
work be barred? It is up to the trades to assert the equality 
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of all labor. The important fact is, however, that the “ practical ” 
training in secondary schools is forcing the few remaining 
“essentials” of the colleges out of the field. 

But what of college education? As I see it, a college educa- 
tion is threefold in its purpose: mental, physical, and social. 
The mind is trained in subjects needed in one’s life work. Where 
these subjects are to begin and where to leave off is a matter 
I cannot take up here. This must suffice: college training should 
aim to develop a human background, a perspective, and the 
power of thought. Physical exercise and sports of the proper 
sort in moderation are of benefit. Socially, the intimate contact 
with hundreds of other students should fit a man for better 
intercourse with his fellow-men and for leadership. The stress- 
ing of any of these to the neglect of the others must produce 
one-sidedness and narrowness. 

But this ideal no longer exists in institutions of higher learn- 
ing. There has been an exchange of ideals, that of culture for 
that of learning how to make money. Students want a college 
course which offers direct returns, immediate returns, and above 
all returns that can be measured in dollars and cents. Many 
educators no longer assert the benefits of education, its human 
phases, but meet the student with a page of statistics proving 
conclusively that their particular course offers the speediest way 
to earn “big money.” This is exaggerated, I admit, but in the 
course of the past ten years I have heard the monetary phase 
of educational values stressed so exclusively that I am begin- 
ning to doubt whether any others exist. 


“ MonEY-MAKING” SuBJECTS 


S a result, “pure” branches have difficulty in maintaining 

themselves, unless they stress whatever practical phases 
they can find. I am a biologist, and in that I often congratulate 
myself, perhaps foolishly. For biology as a pure science has 
been fortunate. As soon as a phase becomes “ practical” or 
“applied,” it is removed from the mother sclence and organ- 
ized as a separate entity. Take, for instance, such branches as 
bacteriology, parasitology, entomology, genetics, experimental 
breeding, physiology, and hygiene. All these, developed by 
“pure” biologists, as a division of the major science, now con- 
stitute separate entities, leaving biology essentially a “ pure” 
science. But in the separation these branches have come under 
the criterion of “practical” and all they do or attempt to do 
must conform to that criterion. The work they do must be 
“practical” entirely, and as a result the development of these 
branches is limited. 

In training students for the various “ money-making” courses, 
the colleges are of necessity forced to a “ group-system,” which 
is a system of intense specialization. Students take a prescribed 
series of studies, which, aside from a few “ basic” subjects, deals 
wholly with the particular specialty they have selected. Such 
separate groups are animal husbandry, dairying, chemical en- 
gineering, and many others. This group-system exists par- 
ticularly in the so-called “ applied” schools, such as engineering, 
agriculture, forestry, and so on. If a student manages to 
squeeze in some unrelated subject, merely because he has a 
healthy interests in other fields, this happens despite the advice of 
his immediate instructors, not because of it. I know whereof 
I speak. 

“ Points oF Contact” CAPITALIZED 


Core of my favorite similes is to liken education to an aisle 
lined with stands on which many baskets of choice fruits 
are exhibited, one kind in each basket. Down this aisle pass 
the students, selecting fruit here and there and filling the basket 
each one carries. Which student will have a better appreciation, 
a better knowledge of fruit, and a more representative selection ; 
the one who chose from many baskets, or he who took the con- 


tents of only one basket? 
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I have a constant battle with premedical and medical students, 
of whom so many wish to confine their work to absolute require- 
ments. I urge more history, more English, public speaking, 
economics, and psychology on them, pointing out that as physi- 
cians they will be regarded as leaders in their communities, and 
that the more points of contact they possess the more successful 
their leadership and their service to their fellow-men is bound to 
be. “Read the history of medicine,” I advised an anatomy 
student. Some weeks later he came to me and said, “I did not 
know before that my body was a history of medicine. Steno, 
Malpighi, Harvey, Schwan, Cuvier, I read about them, and 
now the parts that are named after them are doubly familiar 
to me.” To another student I preached “points of contact.” 
He agreed heartily with the words, “ That certainly ought to get 
a man a lot more patients, and good money.” Oh well! As 
the sapling is bent, so grows the tree. 

Sometimes I wonder if I am foolish or merely old-fashioned 
for placing any value on culture. The money criterion has so 
thoroughly permeated the whole public that students seem 
unable to understand why any one should want to do anything 
that is not paid for in dollars and cents. For instance, I play 
the pipe organ rather fairly. Business men, and even fellow 
teachers, who have heard me, claim they cannot understand 
why I teach biology instead of playing at some movie theater. 
“You could get twice as much that way,” they say, as if that 
were a most powerful and conclusive argument. Nor can I 
hope to make them understand that what is a mere recreation 
at present, would become hard labor, labor of the most unin- 
teresting and soul-destroying kind, if I attempted to commer- 
cialize the talent. 


WHAT OF THE FUTURE? 


[* seems to me we are missing the purpose of education. As 

it is, we are training men to earn money, just as if the 
capacity to accumulate wealth made for progress! Progress 
comes through leadership, and benefits the community and the 
nation. Money-making benefits the individual alone, the man 
who is intent on its accumulation. We are making money the 
end, not the means, of success. It is not fair that the student 
should interest himself only in his own future. By accepting 
public education he has tacitly assumed a contract: “In that 
I accept this training at your expense I promise to repay you in 
whatever benefits for the community and for the State I can 
achieve.” This obligation is the gist of many baccalaureate 
sermons. But are not the various higher institutions defeating 
the very purpose for which they were organized, by the type of 
training they force on the students? If students are to be 
versatile only in their “group” subjects, then their training is 
absolutely narrow, and they are bound to miss the many points 
of contact, bound to be less useful than they might be were 
their vision a real perspective, not merely the view of a narrow 
strip. 

As things stand, our colleges and universities are committed 
largely to the training of professionals, not of leaders. In this 
they start at a period which differs only in four years from the 
Smith-Hughes schools. These begin with high-school fresh- 
men, our colleges with high-school graduates. Since the Smith- 
Hughes provisions are along the very line of professionalism 
emphasized in our colleges, I cannot see how the latter can 
escape the results of this similarity. They must recognize the 
Smith-Hughes training and change standards sufficiently to 
permit students to enter college with much of their secondary 
work of a vocational nature. In view of this, what really is a 
college education? 

A “hideous thought” occurs to me. If the Smith-Hughes 
training, which is meant purely for high schools, can force ad- 
justments which mean a lowering of standards, what will the 
Sterling-Towner bill do, whose scope is so much greater than 
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that of its predecessor? Those who see the present can calcu- 
late the future. 


R. pe St. Dents, Pu.D. 


SOCIOLOGY 
The Layman “ Finds Himself” 


HEN, upon our entrance into the World War, the national 


officers of the Knights of Columbus called for men beyond 
draft age to volunteer as secretaries, they were setting in motion, 
unknown to themselves, certain forces likely to be fully spent, 
not in time, but in eternity. 

So much has been said of the Knights’ war record that further 
mention of it here is superfluous. Less has been said of its 
effect upon those so fortunate as to act in a secretarial capacity. 
It is safe to predicate that many a man who was barred from 
the actual-fighting ranks by age or physical defect “found him- 
self,” as a secretary and learned, among other things, to set a 
new value upon his Catholic heritage through his contact with 
the doughboy. For while it is quite true that his time and 
strength were expended freely for our soldiers, irrespective of 
creed, still it must not be forgotten that he had a special respon- 
sibility towards the Catholic boy, a responsibility which was 
fairly recognized by those outside the Fold as well as by those 
within. His duty was to stand back of the chaplain, and to 
help him in every possible way, even at times to act, as far as 
he might, in the chaplain’s place. 

To a goodly number of our men this service, in its varied 
forms, came as a revelation. They grew to look forward to 
decking out the little altar back of the folding doors for the 
Sunday Mass; to standing at the desk and giving out the word 
of cheer, along with rosaries, scapulars and prayer-books; to 
speaking the message of encouragement in the base hospital that 
should bring back a soul to Confession and Holy Communion. 
Secretary Smith, the respected father of eight, who back home 
went to the Sacraments three or four times a year, and never 
dreamed that he had any other religious obligation, except, of 
course, the payment of his pew-rent, found himself serving 
Mass and actually enjoying it! : 


SoME SUGGESTIONS 


A this is valuable, because symptomatic. I do not believe 
that these ex-secretaries are going to rest entirely content 
with treading once again the primrose paths of unthoughtful 
piety. I believe that, given proper leadership, they are capable 
of being welded into an efficiently functioning body of workers 
who will accomplish something more permanently satisfying to 
themselves and of more far-reaching consequence to the Church 
at large than the carrying on of “drives” and the elongation of 
subscripticn lists, important, unquestionably, as these are. I am 
prepared to state, as I stated nearly four years ago, that “If a 
Protestant banker or lawyer or merchant can teach a class in 
Sunday-school or distribute religious literature, and it is: a mat- 
ter of common knowledge that they do these very things, then 
the Catholic can do the same, only better.” 

It is but fair that, having outlined the situation, I suggest some 
practical method of dealing with it. Any scheme for the organi- 
zation of lay-catechists contemplates two classes of men. First, 
there are those, comparatively few in number, who are able, as 
well as willing, to be set apart especially for the work. For 
them, it seems to me, no better way could be devised than the 
manner of life followed by the Duluth Tertiaries. If women are 
able to work according to such a plan, why not men, as Father 
O’Riordan pertinently inquires. Secondly, there are a great many 
men who, because of family ties or for other reasons, are unable 
to live in community and devote themselves entirely to the work. 
They could, and under the right sort of guidance would, give 
an hour or so on Sunday, and possibly one or two evenings a 
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week to the type of labor for which they are best fitted, whether 
teaching, forming clubs for boys and men, directing choirs, etc. 
The second organization might, quite conceivably, act in con- 
junction with the first, forming a combination that, in the words 
of the man in the street, it would be “hard to beat.” The rest 
is a matter of detail, which only experience could work out satis- 
factorily. There is nothing new or startling in all this; it aims 
only at the co-ordination of those forces which have already, in 
their several fields, proved a power for good. 


A PRACTICAL OBJECTION 


HAVE left for final consideration a point which is perhaps 

the most vital, and at the same time the most vulnerable, in 
the discussion. I refer to parochial authority in relation to lay- 
catechetical effort. In short, are the greater number of our 
clergy prepared to further or to discountenance such a plan? It 
is significant that almost every priest to whom I have mentioned 
it has said immediately, “ Oh, yes, that is all very well, but you 
know, do you not, that it would meet with opposition from the 
clergy?” Whether or not this is true I do not presume to say 
—generalities are highly dangerous. Certainly, the clergy would 
have every reason to object to the intrusion into their midst of 
pert, ill-instructed laymen who should attempt to teach the chil- 
dren, or direct the activities of the young men of their parishes, 
or the missions under their charge. On the other hand, would 
an appreciable measure of encouragement be held out to a rev- 
erent, well-trained corps of workers whose sole aim is the glory 
of God and the salvation of souls? 

The past half-century has witnessed wonderful changes, and 
in no field are they more apparent than in that of lay Catholic 
action. A more statesmanlike course has never been steered by 
our American Bishops than that which has admitted capable 
laymen to a share in the executive activities of the National 
Catholic Welfare Council, and I think it may be said that the 
laymen have shown themselves worthy of the trust reposed in 
them. 

As one views the services of the laity, not only in the United 
States but in other countries, in the apostolate of the Catholic 
press, in the Boy Scout movement, and in manifold forms of 
social service, one feels that it is a far cry indeed back to the 
year 1867, when in a letter written Archbishop Manning, Mon- 
signor Talbot could ask the question, “ What is the province of 
the laity?” and answer it by saying, “To hunt, to shoot, to 
entertain.” Catholics of every land, thank God, have come to 
hold a very different concept of lay-responsibility. 


THE Osyection Not VALID 


T the same time, one is occasionally led to wonder if there 

does not linger in certain quarters the feeling that, after 
all, the layman had much better be minding his business, that is 
to say, receiving the Sacraments and seeing that his family does 
the same, and not concerning himself too intimately with matters 
that lie beyond his ken. I am aware that there are two sides 
to the question, as there are to all questions, but I am sure that 
with respect for authority on the part of the layman and patience 
and tact on the part of the priest, misunderstandings could be 
avoided and immeasurable good accomplished. 

By way of closing, I venture a quotation from the article of 
1917 to which Father O’Riordan has made reference: “The 
early struggles of the Church in the United States, with their 
unsavory record of the trustee-system and its abuses, have 
created a prejudice which is hard to overcome and which causes 
us to look askance at what seems to be, but really are not, new 
and novel forms of lay-endeavor. We sometimes fail to realize 
that the river that floods the countryside, destroying buildings 
and laying waste the fertile fields, when properly harnessed 
moves the wheels of industry and becomes a blessing to the land. 
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And after all, Our Lord Himself has said, and we believe it if 
we believe anything, that the gates of hell shall not prevail against 
His Church.” James Louis SMALL. 


NOTE AND COMMENT 


The Passing of a 
Pioneer 
5 aw death of Reverend Mother Agnes, Superior General of 
the Sisters of St. Joseph of Rochester, which occurred on 
May 31, marked the passing of another of that little group of 
remarkable women, to whose foresight, courage, executive ability, 
devoutness and thoroughly Christian spirit the Church and the 
people of the United States owe so much of their present stability 
and prosperity. She entered the community in 1869, five years 
after the first pioneers had arrived from Cincinnati, and for 
more than half a century labored uninterruptedly for the wel- 
fare of the diocese. Thirty-nine of these years were spent in 
the direction of the entire community, and it is noteworthy that, 
although she accepted the post of superior only at the command 
of the Bishop of the diocese, the late Rt. Rev. Bernard J. 
McQuaid, her qualifications were so universally recognized that 
she was retained in office until her death without the formality 
of reelection. When she entered, the Congregation of St. Joseph 
in Rochester numbered only six professed Sisters, and had in 
charge only one establishment; at the time of her death there 
were 550 members of the community, with thirty-five convents, 
many parochial schools, a home for aged men and women, an 
institute of music and art, a hospital, a private academy for 
boys, a normal school, and the Nazareth Academy which is one 
of the most prominent schools in the State of New York. This 
almost unprecedented growth was due in very large measure to 
the efficient administration of Mother Agnes. She was endowed 
for her exalted position with many remarkable gifts. She was 
a woman of broad intellectual vision, and of commanding powers 
of accomplishment. Her fine taste, her sure judgment, her busi- 
ness sense, her administrative genius, her sympathy with all that 
stood for progress, thoroughness and efficiency, as well as her 
insistence on the necessity of solid spiritual training and char- 
acter building combined to make her worthy to cooperate with 
that great pioneer and champion of Christian education, Bishop 
McQuaid. 





The Bugle Call for 
Distant Fields 

HE second group of Jesuit missionaries from the Missouri 
Province has arrived in India and is already scattered 
throughout the various stations of Patna. Close to eighty mis- 
sionaries are now engaged by this single American Province 
in different mission fields: among the Sioux, the Shoshones 
and Arapahoe Indians in our own country, among the blended 
tribes and races of British Honduras in Central America, among 
the whites and natives of Bombay and Patna in distant India, 
and finally in the Catholic University of Japan. While these 
lines are passing through the press twenty more Jesuit mission- 
aries, this time from the Maryland-New York Province, are 
fast upon their way for the mission newly entrusted to them 
in the Philippines. They are the vanguard of the army that is 
to follow in the years to come. Another group is setting out 
for Jamaica, whose missionaries have for many years been all 
supplied by this same Province, which has also stationed 
several priests in the Bombay mission. Father Mark J. McNeal, 
who is at present in the United States collecting funds for the 
Catholic University of Japan, established and conducted by the 
Jesuit Fathers, is a member of the same Province. It will thus 
be seen that the’ American Jesuits are doing their full duty 
towards the foreign missions and are not neglecting our own mis- 
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sion needs at home. There has been little noise or display. Like 
regulars, as they are, the men have quietly packed their kits, 
at the call of duty, and marched into the field. To extend 
Christ’s Kingdom upon earth was the purpose for which they all 
enlisted, years ago, in the Company of Jesus. 





Cooperative Building 
in France 
Ke ROM all sides accounts constantly reach us of the growth 
and success of the cooperative movement throughout the 
world. At present the greater part of the reconstruction work 
in the devastated areas of France, according to the United States 
Commerce Reports, is carried on by cooperative societies. In 
the department of the Meurthe-et-Moselle no fewer than 203 
such organizations have been formed since 1919, and they have 
already achieved the most important results. On December 31, 
1920, urgent repairs had been made on approximately 12,000 
buildings by these associations and in the same year the con- 
struction of 621 farm buildings had been begun. Both the Gov- 
ernment and the population of the devastated localities have found 
these methods of the greatest practical value. In the Depart- 
ment mentioned above eighty-one per cent of the total sum 
disbursed for the purpose of repairs was paid out to cooperative 
societies. 





Freemasons Excluded by 
Australian Workers 

N reference to the resolution recently passed by the Australian 
Workers’ Union Conference, excluding Freemasons from 
holding office in that organization, the Christian Science Monitor 
says: “This move is regarded by thoughtful men as proof that 
the Union is swayed by Roman Catholic influence.” Commenting 
on this conclusion the Central-Blatt and Social Justice observes: 


We are of opinion that this group of workers is follow- 
ing the example of the Italian Socialists, who excluded 
Freemasons years ago, regarding them as representing the 
capitalistic bourgeoisie. The fact of the Australian W. U. 
C. having on the same occasion adopted the proposal favor- 
ing amalgamation with the miners and transport workers 
unions, in order to form one big union, would point to this 
conclusion. 


It may be remarked that Freemasonry has also been violently 
attacked in American Socialist literature for the same reason. 
It cannot be said, however, that any organized antagonism exists 
in our country between these elements, especially since attempts 
have been made in certain sections to enroll the workers in 
Freemasonry. 





K. of C. Hospital and 
Educational Work 

HE latest statistics of the hospital work and the educa- 
tional enterprises of the Knights of Columbus reveal a mar- 
velous activity. In the former field the summary of the official 
report shows that in hospital work alone the Knights main- 
tained thirty-six chaplains and no fewer than 698 secretaries. 
Buildings and clubs devoted to this purpose numbered 142. 
Sixty-two hospitals are still in operation. Many tons of sup- 
plies, including various delicacies and creature comforts, were 
distributed free, and frequent entertainments were staged in all 
stations and hospitals. Yet this was but one branch of K. C. 
activity. The vastness of the educational work conducted by 
the Order may be judged from the statistics recently received 
from 132 night schools located in thirty-two States. Altogether 
about 80,000 former service men and women will be awarded 
diplomas at the commencements of the K. C. schools. Prac- 
tically all graduates have positions assured them on gradua- 
tion and their education has been totally free. “It is interesting 
to note that sixty per cent of the students graduate from skilled 
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trade courses, and of this number ninety per cent will qualify 
as motor mechanics, mainly with the aim of owning and oper- 
ating their own cars. 





Papal Approbation for the 
Catholic Boys’ Brigade 
4 ow Catholic Boys Brigade has received a new token of the 
Holy Father’s approbation by the indulgences recently 
granted to it. His special blessing had already been given on a 
former occasion. The Brigade obtained the hearty endorsement 
of the Hierarchy wherever its introduction was requested, and 
keen .appreciation is expressed for it by the various pastors in 
whose parishes it is established. Besides gathering our parish- 
school boys into a thoroughly Catholic organization and supply- 
ing them with all the desirable features which non-Catholic 
associations can offer, the C. B. B. aims also, in a particular 
way, to save the Catholic boys found in public schools and to 
prevent the loss of such as would otherwise be but slightly at- 
tached to the Church. Parish-school units remain the back- 
bone of the Brigade, but units composed of public-school pupils 
have met with great success. Thus we are told: 


Units composed entirely of public-school boys became the 
pride of the parish; they gave good example in the reception 
of the Sacraments and in attending the catechism classes; 
they were a means of finding and convincing lukewarm fam- 
ilies and they helped the church along by giving entertain- 
ments. These boys rallied around their church and clergy 
as never before. 


Admiring the precision and discipline of a C. B. B. unit he 
had just inspected, a prominent United States Army officer 
observed that it reminded him of his own days at West Point. 
But while drill, athletics, signaling, first-aid, outings, camping 
and all similar activities enter into the life of the C. B. B. boys, 
they have also their obligatory monthly Communion, and all the 
Catholic instruction and inspiration that will make of them val- 
uable parish members. The desire for a higher Catholic educa- 
tion is furthermore fostered wherever possible. Boys twelve 
years of age can be admitted into the junior units, boys over 
fifteen years compose the senior division. Their pledge to the 
Flag of the country is no less patriotic than that of the Boy 
Scouts, but they have also a specifically Catholic pledge, in- 
dulgenced by the Holy Father, which beautifully expresses the 
Catholic idealism instilled into their hearts: 


We pledge allegiance to Jesus Christ, our Invisible Head, 
to His Vicar and other representatives on earth, our leaders 
in the battle against our outward and inward enemies, and 
to Mary our Immaculate Queen, under whose protection we 
hope to gain the victory and an eternal triumph in Heaven. 


The C. B. B. differs in many ways from the Catholic Boy 
Scouts. It is well, therefore, that sufficient publicity be given 
to it, so that pastors can freely and intelligently choose between 
these two associations. The C. B. B. is not affiliated with ary 
non-Catholic organization. It sets no limit to the number of 
boys that may be placed under a single instructor and so facili- 
tates the formation of large bodies. It gives entire independence 
to each parish organization, leaving the arrangements of all 
details to be made according to the pastor’s desire. It enables 
all existing units of a similar nature to affiliate with it into one 
greater body without affecting their previous nature and pur- 
pose. A point particularly stressed by pastors who have adopted 
it, is the elimination of the danger that Catholic boys, leaving 
their parish units, might enter a non-Catholic Boy Scout unit. 
This must, of course, be carefully guarded against. The Cath- 
olic Boys Brigade is loyally Catholic in the finest sense, and its 
wide diffusion throughout the country is to be welcomed, with- 
out antagonism to any other Catholic organization. Informa- 
tion will be furnished by the General Headquarters, 128 West 
Thirty-seventh Street, New York, N. Y. 








